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NOTES. 


VENTS in China have this week been moving slowly, 

but France has had her demands satisfied. It has 
been officially announced in Paris that she is to have the 
“lease” of Kwang-chau-wan, a bay on the South 
coast of China; that the Government at Peking have 
conceded her the right to make a railway connecting 
Tonking with Yunnan-fu by the Red River; that 
China undertakes not to alienate the territories of the 
provinces bordering on Tonking ; that the island of 
Hai-nan will not be ceded to any other Power; and 
that, as was noted in these pages last week, the two 
Governments have made an ‘‘ arrangement” as to the 
Directorship of the Imperial Post Office. We should 
be glad to have this ‘‘arrangement”’ defined. If it is 
according to our ‘‘intelligent anticipation of events,” 
the Foreign Office, as we pointed out last week, has 
yielded a very commanding influence to France. Only 
one of these concessions to France is likely to bring 
us into diplomatic conflict with China; but it is very 
important. Hong-Kong lies partly in the province of 
Kwan-tung and partly in that of Yun-nan. In order 
that Hong-Kong may be secure against attack, it will, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out, be necessary that 
certain territories commanding it on the north and on 
the south should be ceded to England.: We trust 
that it is true that we are to have these, and that the 
Government will not waver. 


As to Wei-hai-Wei, it is gratifying to notice that 
Lord Charles Beresford has been echoing our contention 
that it is necessary to equip that place with naval 
and military resources not less adequate than those 
which Russia is preparing to establish at Port Arthur. 
This will be costly; but it must be done—unless, 
indeed, fearing to undertake the expenditure, the 
Government should be willing to make an arrangement 
that the Japanese, who are now in possession of the 
place, should remain and do the work in their own 
interest and in ours. We trust, also, that when 
Parliament reassembles the Foreign Office will make 
an explicit declaration about Port Arthur. Is it 
to be a treaty port? If so, have the Government 
taken measures towards arranging mercantile settle- 
ments within it? If not, they are losing an opportunity 
which will not recur to have the matter arranged in 
peace. We trust that if the Government does not 
volunteer the necessary statement it will be demanded 
by Parliament. 


Nothing succeeds like success. The victory of 
Atbara will go far towards settling other matters even 
more difficult than the ‘‘ smashing of the Mahdi,” which 
long ago Gordon told us was a thing which would have 
to be done: The Sirdar has perhaps, to use Rosalind’s 
phrase, ‘‘overthrown more than his enemies.” The 


news of Good Friday must have been extremely welcome 
in Downing Street, because it comes, so to speak, in the 
nick of time, when negotiations, which are delicate and 
perplexing, are in progress as to the control of the 
Upper Valley of the Nile. What is really going on 
between Uganda and Khartoum is one of those Central 
African mysteries which belong to that mysterious land. 
Certain it is, however, that the prestige of this over- 
whelming victory of the Atbara has been instantly and 
deeply felt in France. If the Anglo-Egyptian Army can 
strike such a blow on the Atbara, with Cairo as its base, 
why may it not in the future strike just such another 
much further south, at the very equator, with Khartoum 
asa base? And that being done, what will there be to 
prevent the accomplishment of that grande idée of the 
Anglo-Saxon race—a pathway, which shall be from end 
to end under British control, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Mediterranean ? 


The War Office has never been credited with a sense 
of humour, and so we fear it has not yet seen the point 
of a letter signed ‘‘ Observer” that appeared in 
Wednesday’s ‘‘Times.” The writer solemnly points 
out the ‘‘ extraordinary irregularities” of the recent 
campaign in the Soudan. It had not been planned and 
arranged by a ‘‘ War Office crowded with officials,” 
nor had the commander or his subordinates ‘‘ received 
instruction at the Staff College.” Indeed, his staff has 
been composed of smart young officers picked up on 
the spot, whereas, in 1882, it was found necessary to 
provide Lord Wolseley with a staff of twenty-eight 
officers—more than four times the number allotted to a 
German army corps. In fact, the whole thing has been 
managed ‘‘ by ignoring all the procedure which the 
essential principles of red tape demand.” And yet, by 
some ‘‘ happy combination of accidents,” it has been 
brilliantly successful, and, worst of all, it has been 
carried out with ‘‘ exceptional economy.” If the lesson 
thus ironically conveyed could only be well rubbed into 
the minds of our M.P.s and ministers we should have 
some hope of a really effective scheme of Army Reform. 


The German Emperor’s telegram of congratulation on 
the Sirdar’s victory in the Soudan is simply one of many 
recent symptoms of an anxious desire on the part of Ger- 
many to ‘‘make it up” with England. The mischief- 
making policy was certainly successful so far as it went; 
it involved us in many humiliations, dangers perhaps. 
But the Emperor has begun to find out it was a two- 
edged policy. The English people, in spite of occa- 


. sional provocations, are always more friendly to France 


than is the English Government. The direct reverse is 
the case with Germany, as was shown by the outbreak 
of popular animosity over the Jameson telegram, and a 
statesman seeking for popularity by ‘‘ pitching into” 

somebody could always reckon on support in a quarrel 
with Germany. In point of fact, Germany’s isolation 
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in Europe is growing more matked. Austria and 
Russia have come to an understanding, France and 
Russia are allied; where could Germany turn for help 
in her hour of need? This is what far-sighted Germans 
have recognised for some time, but it is significant of 
much that the Emperor has begun to see it too. 


Perhaps the most remarkable symptom of the German 
‘‘rapprochement” is one that has passed almost unnoticed 
in the English press. Sunday’s ‘‘ Koelnische Zeitung,” 
in its most prominent and ‘ officious” column, pub- 
lished on the Transvaal question a long article that 
might almost. have been taken from the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review.” After reminding the Boers of Germany’s 
vehement sympathy with them at the time of Jameson’s 
‘* criminal ” raid, the article proceeds to deal very faith- 
fully with President Kruger on the subject of his recent 
policy, which, to put it mildly, has been very un- 
wise, and has angered Uitlanders and Boers alike. 
The Transvaal has been rescued from inevitable bank- 
ruptcy by the gold industry, which should be encouraged 
and protected, and not restricted and harassed as at 
present. Above all, Kruger should frankly recognise the 
protectorate of England and avoid unnecessary irrita- 
tion in that direction. If he doesn’t face these facts 
and act accordingly, the inevitable result will be one 
‘* which forts and guns and mercenaries will not avert, 
and which foreign help will not hinder.” It would be 
difficult to put a warning more clearly than is done 
throughout the whole article, and when we contrast its 
tone with that of the German semi-official papers only 
six months ago its significance increases. 


When the apparently inevitable war does come the aim 


‘of the United States’ strategists will probably be to bring 


the Spanish reinforcements, approaching the West 
Indies from Europe, to action before they reach Puerto 
Rico or have an opportunity of coaling and refitting 
after their long voyage. But for several reasons we 
may expect delay before the actual outbreak of 
hostilities. The Americans have to get their purchased 
ships across the Atlantic, and they have a hostage at 
sea in the shape of the battleship ‘‘ Oregon,” now on 
her way round from the Pacific coast. It should not 
be many days before she arrives; meanwhile she 
might be attacked by the two Spanish armoured 
cruisers, already in the West Indies, and by the torpedo 
gunboat which is reported to be looking out for her 
on the South American coast. The Spaniards, on their 
part, if they are wise, will use their respite to get their 
torpedo flotilla safely from the Canaries to Havana. 
It is the one element in the Spanish navy which seems 
to cause the United States any uneasiness. Spain 
seems to have little to meet the four powerful American 
battleships, for her armoured cruisers are said to be 
scarcely fit to lie in the line. 


Under these circumstances we may expect to see 
Spain declining pitched battle and trying the strategy 
of the jeune école —torpedo-boat attacks, bombard- 
ments, and the destruction of American commerce. 
Bombardments are not much to be feared, and Spain 
can hardly afford the ammunition which will be thrown 
away in them. Torpedo-boat attacks are more 
dangerous, as the Cuban coast offers good shelter for 
the hornets of the sea, and Key West is within a few 
hours’ steam. The loss of one or two American 
battleships would be a terrible blow to the United 
States, and who that?reads the history of Wei-hai-Wei 
can pronounce it improbable? The attack upon com- 
merce can be carried out with advantage by Spain. She 
is geographically well placed; she has advanced bases in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Canaries and the Cape Verdes ; 
and she is trammelled by no Declaration of Paris. But 
she is not likely to find her commerce-destroying very 
lucrative. American goods will be shipped under the 
British flag, and if they are touched or seized there will 
be trouble. Here lies infinite possibility of complication 
with England. 


The two speeches worth mentioning this week are 
those of Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Courtney. They 
will both repay careful reading. Mr. Courtney is too 
good a friend of Republics to attack openly the 
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American Government ; but his speech is none thé 1é85 
a grave indictment of the American populace and press 
for its attitude of bloodthirsty truculence towards 
Spain. Sir Edward Grey dealt chiefly with Africa and 
the East, and spoke with that grave and premature 
wisdom of which the House of Commons would 
willingly have more. Sir William Harcourt is pretty 
well ‘‘played out” as a leader, and of all his neighbours 
on the front bench there is none likely to go further 
than Sir Edward Grey, if he could only shake off a 
certain diffidence that prevents him from doing justice 
to his talents. 


We have more than once advised those who really 
wish to understand what is going on in the West 
to recollect that South America as well as North may be 
called on to take a hand some day. That very astute 
person, Mr. J. G. Blaine, said that if the United States 
did not take the Southern continent in hand, somebody 
else would. A mere negative Monroe doctrine cannot 
hold its own against the active colonisation that is 
proceeding in South Brazil and the Argentine. Mr. 
Blaine accordingly promoted a Pan-American Congress 
with the idea that some sort of hegemony over the 
whole of South America might result. But nothing 
came of it, and so far as Government institutions are 
concerned the half-breed republics have been going 
from bad to worse. The quarter of a million German 
‘‘uitlanders” in South Brazil will not always be content 
with the present state of affairs, and if Berlin backs up 
their demands and extends its protectorate, the Monroe 
doctrine may involve not bullying but some actual 


fighting. 


Mr. John Dillon’s vacillation over the Irish Local 
Government Bill is ageing him before his time. His last 
deliverance in Glasgow seems to pledge him to help the 
measure: but, when Mr. Davitt again gets his ear, 
the ‘‘ melancholy humbug” may once more assume the 
hostile and grudging attitude. The landlords are 
having their conferences on the subject in Dublin this 
week, and they will doubtless suggest many amend- 
ments; but the wisest of them are far from wishing to 
kill the Bill. It is only those wholly given over to 
Orangeism and the No Popery mania who really oppose 
it; and as they oppose everything impartially we don’t 
really see that their opposition counts. 


There seems little ground for hope that wisdom will 
prevail in the Welsh coal-trade dispute. The men 
appear determined to ‘‘play” for a time, and the diffi- 
culty of negotiating a settlement is increased by their 
unwillingness to confer plenary powers on _ their 
leaders. The masters have seized upon that fact in 
order to refuse to arrive at an understanding with dele- 
gates whose authority may be repudiated. With the 
quarrel as between the miners and the masters we need 
not be particularly concerned. For the country the 
issue may prove of the utmost seriousness. The 
restriction of the coal output will hamper a good many 
industries which are struggling to make up some portion 
of the leeway lost during the engineering strike. An 
idea of the cost to the country of these recurrent con- 
flicts may be gleaned from reports from Russia and Aus- 
tralia which have appeared in the press during the week 
Large engineering orders have been sent to America 
because British firms have recently been unable to 
execute them to time. One St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent indeed goes so far as to declare that the 
Russian Government and Russian firms have been 
subjected to so much annoyance through British strikes 
that they have decided to give no more orders to 
England which can be placed elsewhere. 


Sir Robert Giffen, having made a hash of his statistics 
with regard to British trade interests in the Far East, 
seeks to hide his discomfiture by pointing out the mis- 
apprehensions of Mr. Whitehead, which in turn mislead 

r. Colquhoun. Sir Robert, with a sublime assump- 
tion of professional infallibility, reads amateurs in 
economics a little homily on the traps which lie in wait 
for them. But surely no amateur ever misapprehended 
a commercial position more completely than Sir Robert 
Giffen himself. He belittles British interests in the Far 
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East by ignoring the Colonies and India, If it be wrong 
for an amateur to overstate a case, is it right for a pro- 
fessional to understate it? Sir Robert Giffen’s attempt 
to show that British trade interests in the Far East 
amount to less than 410,000,000 per annum, whereas 
they are nearly £40,000,000, affords an instance of the 
limitations of Manchesterism in general and of Sir 
Robert Giffen in particular. 


Miss Mary Kingsley is a woman of heroic courage, 
for in spite of the English temperance party, the mis- 
sionaries and Major Lugard, in an article in the current 
number of the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” she has renewed 
her protest against the wild exaggeration of the evils 
attributed to the West African liquor traffic. No one 
regards the sale of alcoholic liquor to negroes as a high- 
class trade, but that is no reason why every trader who 
takes part in it should be denounced as an enemy of 
civilisation, why the liquor should be wrongly described, 
or why England should ruin her West African colonies 
by prohibiting on the coast a trade which would other- 
wise take place across the frontiers. There can be no 
doubt that the prohibition of the import of alcoholic 
liquor into our West Coast colonies would prevent their 
successful competition with the rival settlements. A 
saner policy is to see that the drinks imported are of 
good quality, and to aim at the eventual suppression of 
the trade when the natives have acquired taste for other 
European commodities. We often hear that the alcohol 


sent out is rank poison, thirst-stimulating fire-water,. 


and undiluted, undistilled spirit. Miss Kingsley bought 
some on the spot and has had it analysed. Until the 
temperance party publish other analyses which bear out 
their assertions, no one is likely to attach value to their 
random descriptions of fluids, of which their total 
abstinence habits necessarily render them incompetent 
to judge. 


A fresh trouble has fallen on British East Africa, even 
more serious than the quarrel with the Soudanese. The 
cattle plague which devastated the country in 1892 has 
begun its ravages again. A telegram from Zanzibar 
announces that 80 per cent. of the cattle have died in 
the Nandi district, and that similar reports have been 
received from Fort Smith at Kikuyu and Mr. Ains- 
worth’s well-managed station of Machakos. If the 
Masai and other pastoral tribes lose all their cattle they 
are sure to renew their raids, while the present transport 
to Uganda is mainly dependent on draught animals. A 
competent bacteriological expert should be sent to East 
Africa immediately to study the disease, as there is little 
hope for the economic prosperity of the country until it 
can be protected against these recurrent epidemics. It 
is true that detailed studies of the malady have been 
conducted at the Cape; but the local variations of the 
disease are very important, especially in the first stages 
of an epidemic. 


Tuesday next is fixed for the second reading of the 
London University Commission Bill. It is understood 
that the Irish members will oppose it simply to force 
into aggravated prominence their demand for a Catholic 
University in Ireland. It will also be opposed by a 
Welsh member—Mr. Ellis Griffith—on the ostensible 
ground that it allows more than one examinational 
avenue to the same degree. This is after all a detail 
that ought to be left to the future Senate, since at every 
University, even in the present London University, there 
are many ways of taking the same ‘‘ degree.” No one 
knows at present what the M.A. of London means. 
Until one looks behind the mystic letters one cannot 
say whether M.A. means a degree in classics, mathe- 
matics, modern languages or philosophy, or whether it 
was one in a high-class or a third-rate pass. A detail 
like this ought not to be made a handle to block the 
much-delayed reconstitution. It is simply a scandal 
that London has to wait so long for a measure upon 
which the two front benches in the House are agreed, 
and which has been reported upon by two Royal Com- 
missions. The present Bill embodies not merely the 
scheme of the Cowper Commission, but the modifications 
desired by Convocation, and those negotiated as ‘* safe- 

ards” in the compromise signed last year by Sir 

ohn Lubbock. It is supported by both the Senate and 
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Convocation of the University itself, by the London 
Colleges and Medical bodies, and by the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council. With 
such support, if the Government is only in earnest, it 
can pass the Bill. 


With the Report of the British South Africa Company 
we deal at length in our financial columns, but the 
return of the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes to the Board 
of the Chartered Company is an event of wider Imperial 
importance. Since the Raid, thanks to the Matabele 
and the rinderpest, Rhodesia has been in sorg straits, 
but we believe that at last the great difficulties in the 
way of its development have been overcome, and thanks 
in great part to Mr. Rhodes’s genius and energy, it is 
about to assume its rightful place and importance as 
an integral part of the Empire. Mr. Rhodes has recog- 
nised and atoned for his great mistake. He has 
achieved a notable victory in Cape Colony, and is 
rapidly gathering round him again the best both of the 
Africander and British elements in South Africa. On 
him more than upon any man depends the future of our 
South African possessions, and in restoring him to the 
Board of the Chartered Company the shareholders will 
be consulting not only their own best interests but the 
interests of the Empire as well. 


A Colonial group recently formed in the French 
Senate is seriously endeavouring to discover why it is 
that French Colonies cannot be made to pay their way 
as British Colonies do. Costly as the luxury of a 
Colonial Empire has notoriously proved to the Republic, 
it is a little surprising to learn from M. Siegfried, the 
chief of the Colonial party, that the expenditure on the 
French Colonies has more than doubled in ten years, 
and is now over 100,000,000 francs per annum. What 
else can France expect from Colonies without Colonists, 
controlled by well-paid officials whose first anxiety is to 
bring their exile to an end. The curious thing is that 
France, with her mainly unprosperous dependencies, 
has adopted a Customs Union which is economically 
admirable, whilst Great Britain with her flourishing 
Empire maintains a one-sided system of free trade 
which chiefly serves the end of the foreigner. If Great 
Britain had a Customs Union with her Colonies and 
Dependencies similar to that of France, the volume of 
British inter-Imperial trade would swell considerably. 
In other words, the Power to which a Customs Union 
would be valuable has none, whilst the Power which 
can make little of it maintains such a Union as a 
matter of business and of common sense. 


Mr. Byrnes, the late Attorney-General in Queensland, 
has been chosen to succeed Sir Hugh Nelson in the 
Premiership of the Colony. From both a personal and 
an Imperial standpoint his promotion is interesting. 
Personally, when in London for the Jubilee Mr. Byrnes 
chafed a good deal at having to play second fiddle to 
Sir Hugh Nelson; he is a very capable man, with no 
disposition whatever to under-rate his own qualifications 
for leadership ; in regard to education he can give many 
points to the majority of the public men of Australasia. 
His elevation to the Premiership adds to the forces in 
Greater Britain which make for United Empire. He 
will, however, not hesitate to tell the Colonial Office 
what he thinks on questions of Imperial policy affecting 
the well-being of his particular Colony. Queensland 
has a big stake in the sugar bounties, and Mr. Byrnes 
long ago demanded their abrogation in the interests of 
the tropical Colonies of the Empire generally. Why, 
he asked, should Great Britain allow these Colonies to 
be devastated by the unnatural trade attacks of her 
rivals? Instead of the tens of thousands of tons of 
cane sugar which she now produces, Queensland could 
produce millions of tons under conditions of fair com- 
petition. 


Mahmoud, who was a notable personage in the 
Sirdar’s triumphal entry into Berber, is a cheerful wag. 
He and Slatin Pasha met; and Slatin, remembering the 
evil treatment he had received from the Dervishes on 
an earlier occasion, remarked that they ‘‘ met now in 
very different circumstances.” ‘‘ You wait,” said 
Mahmoud, ‘till you get to Khartoum.” That was a 
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Roland for the Oliver of Slatin. Let us hope that it 
will turn out to have been no more than verbal wit. 
One can never be sure who these illustrious Dervishes 
are. The theory that Osman Digna is a Scotsman 
has succumbed to a conjecture that he is a myth— 
merely a name to conjure with, lest we should forget 
that the Dervishes are a broken horde. Mahmoud’s 
witticism probably sprang from a theological idea. 
Omdurman is the sacred city of the Mahdi, and in the 
belief of the faithful they who hold it will hold Khartoum 
also. It is rather pathetic to realise that ere many 
months are over Mahmoud will find that Slatin could 
well afford to wait. 


We commend to the notice of Nationalist Irishmen, 
and all other members of the Celtic fringe who feel 
distressed at the Anglicising of their country and race, 
the recent decree of the Prussian Cabinet, issued to the 
Governors of the bi-lingual Provinces. This edict 
enjoins on all State servants and teachers in the 
National Schools the duty of forcing the ascendency 
of Germanism in season and out of season. To this 
end they are recommended to further by every means in 
their power the triumph of German customs and culture 
at the expense of the Polish. The most bigoted Union- 
ist, the most Anglican Englishman, stops short of this 
method of eliminating the conquered race. Ireland 
should feel thankful to its tolerant English Govern- 
ment; under the Iron Heel it would fare much worse. 


We have now got the trade accounts for the first 
quarter of the year—a convenient period for taking 
stock of our industrial Rake’s Progress. Comparing 


-the first three months of this year with the like period 


of last, we find the value of our imports to be a million 
and a half up and our exports of home produce to be a 
million and a half down, the only mitigating feature of 
the situation being that our re-exports of foreign stuff 
are half a million up. This is bad enough. But let us 
‘** pile on- the agony.” In the first quarter of last year 
the imports were five and a half millions above those of 
the corresponding period of 1896, and the exports of home 
produce two millions down and the re-exports £380,000 
below. Again, examine the details of the latest 
statement of our national accounts. In two items the 
import returns show decreases amounting in the 
aggregate to nearly four and a half millions—those two 
items are raw materials (necessarily imported from 
abroad)—that is to say, they are just the imports which 
should be up instead of down. Contrariwise, our 
home produce exports show an increase in the ship- 
ment of coal, which is not a matter of congratulation, 
while all our manufactured exports show decreases, 
with the exception of slight increases in the miscel- 
laneous department and parcel-post. The only source 
of satisfaction to be obtained from the perusal of the 
accounts is the constant improvement in the manner in 
which they are presented. Among the new features 
this month is a prefatory note explaining the difficulty 
in arriving at the true country of origin of many of 
the imports, and of the consequent unreliability in this 
matter of some of the figures. This is a necessary 
explanation, inasmuch as more than one statesman 
(including the President of the Board of Trade himself) 
has bungled badly in asserting that our exports to 
Germany are larger than our imports therefrom, 
whereas they are greatly less, because much of the stuff 
from Germany is credited in the returns to Belgium and 
Holland. 


Lord Farrer has broken out again. It is called 
Cobden Club Leaflet No. CXII., and purports to be a 
retrospect and a warning. It is very dull, though 
relieved here and there by startling inaccuracies. The 
subject is Sugar. Here is an instance of Lord Farrer 
in the retrospective vein: ‘‘ We have, as Colonial 
Minister, a powerful statesman who has declared him- 
self in favour of Imperial Protection to the Colonies, 
and who has only been driven out of that insane scheme 
by the refusal of the Colonies to have anything to do 
with it.” In a retrospective person this is a truly 
remarkable four de force in the way of forgetfulness. 
Less than four years ago the self-governing Colonies 
unanimously petitioned the Home Government on behalf 
of Imperial Protection. 
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AMERICA, THE BULLY. 


“SRE were many conjectures, last week, as to 

what Mr. McKinley would say in his often post- 
poned message to Congress, but no one expected quite so 
pointless and inconclusive a document as was read on 
Monday. Being meant to please everybody, it naturally 
resulted in pleasing nobody; being pulled to pieces 
and patched together again some half-dozen times at 
the orders of this group or that, it succeeded in present- 
ing most of the weak points in the American case 
against Spain, and ended by coming to no conclusion 
and throwing all the responsibility on Congress. And 
so, exit Mr. McKinley: he will be counted among the 
feeble presidents who, knowing the discredit, the 
ignominy of the course that was being followed by the 
crowd, had not the courage to oppose an effectual 
resistance. Three weeks ago he valiantly declared that 
he would not be ‘‘ bullied into fighting” without cause, 
that nothing would coerce him into ‘‘an unholy war.” 
To-day the war is upon us, and the President ostenta- 
tiously washes his hands of the blood that is to be 
shed. 

And so we are to have war by resolution of Congress. 
Those who know the facts and have followed the de- 
velopments of the situation having confessed them- 
selves unable to draw up an indictment against Spain, 
for Spain has yielded to every reasonable demand made 
upon her, the task is thrown upon Congress, which 


. qualifies itself for its solemn duty by a free fight on the 


floor, and then proceeds to vote that Cuba ‘‘is and 
ought to be free and independent ;” that Spain must be 
ordered ‘‘ at once” to withdraw from the island; and 
that the President be ‘‘directed” to carry the reso- 
lutions into effect by ‘‘ the whole land and naval forces 
of the United States.” This is a virtual declaration 
of war against a friendly Power, and it is based solely 
on the fact that Spain has failed during two years in 
reducing Cuban insurgents, owing to their being libe- 
rally supplied with money and munitions of war from 
United States territory. Lest we should be suspected 
of any prejudice or inaccuracy on this point, we shall 
quote the words of on: of the most distinguished 
American diplomatists, Mr. E. J. Phelps. The rebellion 
in Cuba, says Mr. Phelps, ‘‘ would long ago have 
perished from exhaustion had it not been supported and 
supplied by continual expeditions from this country in 
violation of our own neutrality laws and treaty obliga- 
tions. . . . A twentieth part of the naval forces which 
we are now ransacking the world to collect for what are 
called the purposes of national defence would have put 
an end to the only source from which the rebellion has 
been kept alive.” Now we will put a simple case to those 
who by some inexplicable mental twist have persuaded 
themselves that America is carrying out a divine humani- 
tarian mission in waging this war of aggression on a 
weaker Power. The Washington Government was 
not t'vo years but four years engaged in subduing the 
War of the Rebellion in the South. What would 
Washington and New York and the moral New 
England press have said if in the second year or the 
third of that desperate struggle, England or France or 
both had stepped in and said, ‘‘ This has gone on long 
enough: let the Northern armies be withdrawn from 
the Southern States, which they evidently cannot 
subdue, and let us”—we quote from the words of 
Wednesday’s Resolution in the House—‘‘ intervene at 
once to stop the war, to the end and with the purpose 
of securing permanent peace and order and establishing 
by the free action of the people a stable and inde- 
pendent Government.” 

Some of our papers, misled by what the New York 
‘* Nation” calls the ‘‘ diabolical ingenuity in lying” of 
the section of the American press that is in the pay 
of the Cuban Junta, persist in ialking as if there were a 
‘* free Cuba” to recognise, as if the rebellion had rallied | 
to its side some of the reputable elements in the island, 
and had succeeded in forming something resembling a 
Government. Here, again, Mr. Phelps, who knows 
what he is talking about, can give us information. Who, 
he asks, are the insurgents? ‘‘ They are a body of men 
who keep out of sight, who have no capital or abiding 
place, or attempt at organized Government—unless in a 
Junta in the City of New York—mere guerillas and 
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bandits who have been carrying on what they call 
warfare by crimes not recognised as war in any civilised 
country : by destroying the homes and industries of the 
people of the island not in arms until it has become a 
desolation: by blowing up with dynamite trains 
which contained only peaceable travellers, and murder- 
ing in cold blood a Spanish officer bearing, under a flag 
of truce, the offer of autonomy.” The war waged in 
Mexico half a century ago for the purpose of stealing 
the territory of a neighbouring Republic (the Monroe 
doctrine was invented for the purpose of protecting 
these helpless Republics from European rapacity and 
greed) was bad enough; but what will history say 
to the long-drawn-out agony of Cuba, financed and 
engineered from American soil for the purpose of en- 
tiching a New York syndicate, who, having got hold of 
a big thing in Cuban “real estate,” are ‘‘ operating 
for a rise?” Is it any wonder that Prince Bismarck’s 
organ, instead of seeing in the great Republic of the 
West the halo-crowned pioneer of liberty and progress, 
can see in it only an “incendiary Republic,” a ‘‘ Re- 
public of evil repute,” a State ‘‘where a brutal and 
hypocritical democracy has the lead, where the venality 
of officials, the fraudulent appropriation of public money, 
and rowdyism and lynch law are the order of the day?” 
America has taken pains to support Bismarck’s view. 
America is to relieve Cuba; Cuba is full of starving 
people ; and in the whole of America, America palpi- 
tating with a passion for humanity, only 46000 have 
been found for the starving people. 

The war, of course, is to be a mere promenade by sea 
and land: it is said that prices already rule high for 
places on the excursion steamers that are to go out to 
see the fighting. ‘‘It will be a war of one encounter,” 
cries Mr. Pulitzer of the ‘‘New York World,” that most 
patriotic of Polish Jews. ‘‘ Spain can’t fight,” says Mr. 
Edison. ‘‘ Why, when the fighting begins they will go 
crazy. We could wallop Spain without an effort. I 
don’t know why we are waiting, except that the 
Spaniards are not fit to fight with.” It is curious, but 
those of us who are old enough to remember seem to have 
heard that sort of thing before. It was quite common 
for the New York journalists just thirty-seven years ago 
this month to talk of the Southern States as ‘‘not fit 
to fight with.” Even after Fort Sumter was fired 
on, Mr. Secretary Seward refused to enlist men for 
more than three months, because it was a pity to 
burden the Treasury with the pay of unnecessary men 
after the war was over. As luck would have 
it the day when the realisation of that boast fell due was 
not celebrated by the ‘‘roaring and the wreaths” of a 
triumphant return march of conquerors, but by roads 
packed with a demoralised and terror-stricken rabble of 
men flying from their first battle at Manassas, where 
they had abandoned arms, clothing, baggage, everything 
that could impede their flight to Washington. These 
same men, it is true, made good soldiers when in a 
couple of years or so they had been ‘‘ licked into shape” 
and officers had been found and trained to lead 
them; but the braggarts of to-day had better look 
back and ‘‘ remember ’61.” Where is the army that 
is going to march through Cuba? America has 
men and money; but where are the commissariat, the 
artillery, the transport, and, above all, where are 
the officers? A few old men who commanded in 1861- 
1865 still survive, but of what use are the drill methods 
and the tactics of*the muzzle-loading days in these days 
of magazine rifles and quick-firing artillery? Congress 
can pass resolutions by the yard; it may, in the words 
of Colonel John Hay, now United States Ambassador 
in our midst, ‘‘ resoloot till the cows come home;” but 
resolutions will not create an army, or transport that 
army to Cuba across a hundred miles of sea, and land 
them on a mined coast patrolled by torpedo-boats. 
There is such a thing as getting a wolf by the 
ears, and America may find before the summer is out 
that in starting a war of aggression on Spain she has 
been guilty not only of a crime against humanity, but 
also of a stupendous national blunder. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ATBARA. 


a I HAVE to do what I am told ; so have you.” Such 
was the not impertinent rejoinder made by the 
Emir Mahmoud, prisoner of war, to the Sirdar, when 
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the latter asked him why he came making war in the 
Atbara country. And Mahmoud, who, it is said, was 
‘haughty and sullen,” during the interview with his 
conqueror on Good Friday last after his tremendous 
defeat at Nakheila, was probably most thankful that 
the Ninth Soudanese Battalion found him in his bomb- 
proof hole under the bed, and that he will not have to 
report in person to his master the results of the war on 
the Atbara. What led the Khalifa to make the colossal 
blunder which has opened the way for the Anglo- 
Egyptian army to Khartoum it is impossible to say. 
Not so very long ago we were told that it was at 
Shabluka—a point to which our gunboats have already 
felt their way, on a low Nile, with great difficulty of 
navigation—that the armies of the Infidel were to be 
destroyed. It was there that, in a dream, the Khalifa 
had seen their bones whitening the desert. Perhaps 
another dream had revealed to him the strategic move 
to Nakheila, by which he hoped to paralyse the advance 
of the army which has been steadily moving up the 
stream towards his stronghold. The Khalifa, indeed, 
seems to have been studying the art of war since his 
last reverses on the Nile, and to have come to the 
conclusion that to build a desert fortress on the Atbara, 
and hold it with an army under his chief leaders, would 
ensure the destruction of the Anglo-Egyptian force. 
Anyhow, we have Mahmoud’s word for it that he had 
his orders to go where he did. Mahmoud ‘“ did what 
he was told.” The manner of his doing it, and the 
result, make up one of the most curious and most 
thrilling of the long series of events in the history 
of the Soudan since the curse of Mahdism first 
fell upon that sorrowful land—and upon England. 
‘Remember Gordon” was the battle-word given to his 
army by Sir Herbert Kitchener before the attack upon 
Mahmoud’s fortress. With those words ringing in 
their ears, the English and Egyptians swept the Dervish 
host out of their trenches and scattered them like chaff 
in the desert beyond the dry bed of the Atbara. The 
desert around Nakheila is whitening with the bones of 
the Faithful; Shabluka, the Khalifa’s dream-land, is 
not yet strewn with those of the Infidel. 

The Battle of the Atbara is, as I have said, one of 
the most interesting of the Soudan fights, because of 
this new, un-Dervishlike strategy which led to it. Time 
was when the Dervish warriors scorned to build 
zaribas and to burrow in the ground. Their method 
of fighting was to ‘‘ go for the enemy on sight,” and 
many bad quarters of an hour has the gallant fuzzy- 
wuzzy given to the choicest regiments of British infantry 
with that simple rule of warfare. At Abu Klea, at El 
Teb, at Tamaai, at Tofrek (‘‘McNeill’s Zariba”) he 
came on with shield and spear, banners waving, and the 
name of God on his lips. And the British infantry had 
to fight for dear life to keep him off. In fact they did 
not keep him off. He came on and died. Those were 
the old fighting days of Mahdism. And now, after 
many a hard-fought battle, it has been brought home 
to the Dervish mind that cold steel and the name of 
God availed not against breech-loading rifles and 
shrapnel shell. The immediate defence of Khartoum, 
therefore, of which the Battle of the Atbara is the first 
step taken by the Khalifa, is to be conducted upon a 
new system. Fas est et ab hoste doceri—that is the lesson 
the Khalifa has learnt; and it has cost him dear. The 
old rough-and-tumble fights in the open were more 
destructive to us than the attack on the Atbara fortress, 
with all its trenches and stockades and hedges of piled 
thorn-bushes. The explanation of this is quite simple. 
For the first time in Soudan warfare artillery has been 
used in the real smashing manner for the smashing of 
the Mahdi. That is the real feature of the fight on 
the Atbara. Neither the Khalifa nor Mahmoud reckoned 
upon it, although their elaborate system of trenches 
and shelter-pits—the very baggage-donkeys were sunk 
below ground, the correspondents tell us — amply 
proves that they feared their enemy’s artillery. The 
Khalifa’s idea, then, seems to have been to estab- 
lish himself on the Atbara in an impregnable 
position; to lure on his enemy to attack him ‘in it ; 
and so to destroy him. That this was the plan seems 
to have been clearly ascertained by Sir Herbert 
Kitchener in the reconnaissances of Mahmoud’s position 
which he carried out during the month after the com- 
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bined Anglo-Egyptian force had concentrated at the 
Atbara Fort, at the confluence of that river and the 
Nile. It was not quite clear to the public in England 
whether Mahmoud would issue forth and attack 
Kitchener, or whether the two armies would lie 
watching each other until the Dervishes were starved 
out. It was not, I think, generally understood that 
Sir Herbert contemplated a direct attack of the enemy’s 

sition, or at least not quite so soon. But Sir Herbert 
is a man who keeps his own counsel—and he is not 
fond, they say, of war correspondents. However this 
may be, the news of Good Friday was sudden and un- 
expected news, and a detailed account of a “brilliant 
and bloody battle in the Seudan” was added to the 
attractions of the Easter Monday holiday. 

The account of the fight as given officially by the 
Sirdar himself to the Foreign Office through Lord 
Cromer is not, of course, an emotional account, though 
from a military point of view it is quite emotional 
enough. It ran as follows : 

** Attack on Mahmoud’s intrenched position has been 
completely successful. I marched from Umdabia last 
night (Thursday, 8 April), arriving at one mile from the 
position at dawn, and advanced to within 500 yards of 
the enemy’s trenches. These were bombarded, the first 
gun being fired at 6.15. At 7.45 three brigades, British 
on left, formed for assault, and the whole force advanced 
most gallantly, rushing the zariba and trenches down 
to the river without a check. Losses of the Dervishes 
are very heavy, as they stood well and reserved their 
fire till we were quite close to their trenches. Mahmoud 
has been taken prisoner, and cavalry, horse battery, 
and Maxims are now pursuing the fugitives.” 

Upon this as a basis, with the added accounts of the 


"war correspondents of Reuter’s Agency and some of the 


daily papers, it is possible to obtain a complete under- 
standing of the battle. To the correspondent of the 
**Daily Mail,” Mr. G. W. Steevens, the public is in- 
debted for an interesting account of the march of the 
Camerons, the Lincolnshire and Warwickshire regiments 
from the rail head through Berber to the Atbara fort. 
This was a month before the battle. The march was a 
eat march, Mr. Steevens says—118 miles in six days, 
including one day’s halt—but it revealed a ‘‘scandal 
which might have been and should have been avoided.” 
The men’s boots gave out, ‘‘ True,” he says, ‘‘ the 
brigade had done a lot of marching since it came up 
country, some of it—not much—over rock and loose 
sand. True, also, that the Soudan climate, destructive 
of all things, is partioularly destructive of all things 
stitched. But the brigade had only been up river about 
a month, after all, and no military boot ought to wear 
out in a month. We have been campaigning in the 
Soudan, off and on, for over fourteen years; we might 
have discovered the little peculiarities of its climate 
by now. The Egyptian army uses a rivetted boot; the 
boots our British boys were expected to march in had 
not even a toecap. So that when the three battalions 
and a battery arrived in Berber hundreds of men were 
all but barefoot ; the soles peeled off, and instead of a 
solid double sole, revealed a layer of shoddy packing 
sandwiched between two thin slices of leather. 

**It is always the same story—knavery and slackness 
clogging and strangling the best efforts of the British 
soldier. To save somebody a few pence on a boot you 
stand to lose a good rifle and bayonet in a decisive 
battle, and to break a good man’s heart into the bar- 
gain. Is it worth it? But it is always happening ; 
the history of the Army is a string of such disgraces. 
And each time we arise and bawl, ‘Somebody ought 
to be hanged.’ So says everybody. And nobody ever 
is hanged.” Leaving this matter to the contemplation 
of those whose consciences may tell them that it is a 
hanging matter, let us go on to the fight itself. 

The close reconnaissances with cavalry and artillery 
showed the Sirdar what he had to deal with. The 
Dervishes had established themselves on the right bank 
of the Atbara (dry or nearly so at this season, but in 
summer one of the great flowing tributaries of the Nile) 
some fifty or sixty miles above the confluence of the 
two rivers, at a spot known as Nakheila. The whole 
Dervish army lay in an entrenched position behind a 
zariba, but (and here was the value of the recon- 
naissances) it was an entrenched position of a primitive 
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kind, being apparently merely long lines of parallel 
trenches unprotected on the flanks by any important 
defences beside the zariba hedge. Sir Herbert must 
have chuckled when he realised this, and thought of the 
twenty-four field-guns and twelve Maxims which he had 
in camp. 

All being ready the Anglo-Egyptian army performed, 
on the night between Thursday and Good Friday, what 
seems to be an essential part of all great Soudan fights. 
—a night march with the dawn revealing the enemy 
and the bugles sounding the advance as the sun rises. 
Lord Wolseley it was who invented this admirable ever 
de rideau of the war drama at Tel-el-Kebir, and the 
British nation in general and the war correspondent in 
particular have been duly grateful to him for it. We 
have again the Tel-el-Kebir touch in the accounts of 
the Atbara fight. In the evening of Thursday the army 
set out from Umdabia, each brigade in square in 
echelon, and it halted at nine o’clock for rest and 
watering. Then ‘‘shortly after one a.m. on Good 
Friday morning the solemn march was resumed, the 
troops advancing at a foot pace. The squares kept 
their relative position exactly. The troops kept a strict 
silence. About three o’clock we caught sight of the 
Dervish fires at Nakheila, even more care being then 
taken to prevent smoking and talking. The dust raised 
by our army had dimmed the sun, but presently the 
light also revealed the enemy’s position. It appeared 
a line of bushy dom palms—a grey streak in front with 
flags of yellow, white, pale brown and blue indicating 
the zariba; undulating gravel, tufted with coarse 
grass, stretched out in front.” 

The troops then halted and reformed in combined 
attack order, squares being dispensed with. The 
artillery was put into position, and at 6.15 began a 
terrific raking fire from field-gun and rocket-battery. 
For an hour and a half a storm of shrapnel and per- 
cussion shell tore along the Dervish trenches, choking 
them, as was afterwards found, with masses of dead 
men and animals. 

The Dervish cavalry appeared on the extreme left of 
the British line. It was kept off by a withering fire 
from the Maxims. Our artillery, says the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail” correspondent, was supplied with magnificent 
guns of the latest patterns and fuses. The aiming and 
timing were perfect ; consequently, during the eighty- 
five minutes’ fire of 1500 rounds, the position probably 
received the severest searching any military position 
ever received. 

The three brigades, the British brigade on the left 
led by the Camerons, then advanced to the attack. 
‘The pipers of the Cameron Highlanders at once 
struck up ‘The March of the Cameron Men.’ The 
business of this regiment was to clear the front with a 
hot rifle fire, while alternate companies tore openings 
in the zariba, or surmounted it by scaling ladders. 
Next followed the Lincolnshire Regiment, the Seaforths 
and the Warwickshires, the Highlanders playing a wild 
march, and the English regiments a bugle march.” 

The Ninth Soudanese showed the way for the black 
battalions, and in a moment they and the Camerons had 
pulled aside the zariba. ‘‘General Gatacre, accom- 
panied by Private Cross, of the Camerons, was actually 
the first to lay hands on the zariba. Cross bayoneted 
a big Dervish, who was aiming point-blank at the 
General. 

‘* The simultaneous right attack by the Egyptian and 
Soudanese Brigades was also a grand spectacle. 
General Hunter himself, cheering, helmet in hand, led 
his men on to the zariba. 

‘* But thirty yards from the zariba was a strong stock- 
ade backed by entrenchments, and this too had to be 
stormed. 

‘** It was a thrilling quarter of an hour. Nothing could 
be finer, more striking, or more picturesque than the 
way these formidable barriers were surmounted in the 
face of a fire from the Dervish trenches hotter or more 
continuous than anything I can remember. 

‘* The onslaught was irresistible. Without a moment’s. 
flinching the British, Soudanese and Egyptian troops 
drove their way through the Dervish camp, and those 
of the enemy who were not killed were scattered across 
the river and into the southern desert. 

‘* Theworst places were two long stockaded trenches im 
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the zariba on the left of our front, where, as it chanced, 
the Camerons had torn wide openings. The blacks 
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sensible enough to keep quiet on such a jubilee occasion 
is a hopeful sign, for which, in a day of small mercies, 


here stubbornly refused to leave their rifle-pits, and we may be thankful. 


remained firing till they were shot point-blank and 
bayonetted where they sat. It was here that Captains 
Urquhart and Findlay were both killed. Captain 
Findlay’s last words were, ‘‘ Never mind me, lads; get 

All the principal emirs of the Khalifa were killed, 
among them Wad Bishara, former Governor of Don- 
gola; Mahomed Zaki, former emir of Berber ; Bishara 
Redz, emir of the West Soudan. Osman Digna, our 
old enemy, wily as a fox, slippery as an eel, escaped. 
As the ‘‘ Daily Mail” correspondent quaintly puts it, 
‘‘ All the important emirs were killed except Osman 
Digna, who is accustomed to leave fights early for the 
purposes of private prayer.” 

Such, briefly, is the description of the Battle of the 
Atbara. Once again, and for the thousandth time, we 
read with beating hearts of the undiminished, unquench- 
able heroism of the British officer and of the unflinching 
determination to follow him wherever he goes of the 
British private soldier. ‘‘ Never mind me, lads; get 
on!” a world-conquering phrase from the lips of a 
dying man, and carrying in it the whole character of 
men who make empires. WENTWoRTH HvuysHE. 


A NEGLECTED JUBILEE. 


[% these days of centenaries and jubilees, when every 
week has its memorial celebration, it is somewhat 
surprising that our Radical friends should have allowed 
last Sunday to pass without a demonstration, for it was 
the fiftieth anniversary of the historic gathering on 
Kennington Common in which the Chartist movement 
culminated. But although this abstention is surprising, 
it is undoubtedly wise, for any celebration of the 
Chartist movement must in the nature of things be a 
withering comment upon the futilities of present-day 
Radicalism. The silence of last Sunday was probably the 
result of a realisation of this fact, and so it devolves upon 
us to improve the neglected occasion, and to point the 
moral from which the descendants of the Chartists have 
evidently shrunk. Chartism, after fifty years, is 
in the position of those crazy prophets of the 
end of the world who have so often been re- 
futed by the passing without event of the dates 
fixed by them for the catastrophe. The famous 
six points of the Charter were manhood suffrage, voting 
by ballot, the abolition of property qualifications for 
‘members of Parliament, the payment of members, 
annual parliaments, and equal electoral districts. The 
second and third of these we have completely adopted, 
and the first for all practical purposes; but the 
millennium that was promised as a result of them has 
not yet arrived. The day is here, but not the predicted 
event. The comment of history upon the Charter is 
that mechanical electoral devices are powerless to com- 
pass social ends and to secure real progress. That is 
the lesson which any celebration of the events of fifty 
years ago must force prominently upon public attention. 
But since it is a complete exposure of the insufficiency 
of Radicalism, we repeat that forgetfulness of this 
Chartist jubilee is a wise forgetfulness upon their part 
who have inherited the policy of the ‘‘six points.” 
For Radicalism is still fooling about with its 
programme of mere electoral devices and changes in 
political machinery, and promising to its votaries the 
golden age if only it can embody its proposals in law. 
To the average Radical the mechanism of government 
is still everything. He would have us believe that relief 
from social evils and industrial injustice is to be had by 
constantly voting about voting—by one man one vote 
and the abolition of the House of Lords now as by the 
ballot and the abolition of a property qualification for 
the Commons fifty years ago. How any sane men, 
seeing the persistence of poverty and preventable human 
suffering under all forms of government, can find satis- 
faction in mechanism worship is a mystery to us. That 
any considerable party in England, fifty years after the 
enunciation of the Chartist gospel, should still be de- 
voting their energies to the barren search after social 
salvation in electoral forms and political institutions 
is almost incredible. The fact that they have been 


AFTER RAIN. 
FTER rain, after rain, 
O sparkling Earth! 
All things are new again, 
Bathed as at birth. 
Now the pattering sound hath ceased, 
Drenched and released 
Upward springs the glistening bough 
In sunshine now; 
And the raindrop from the leaf 
Runs and slips ; 
Ancient forests have relief, 
Young foliage drips. 
All the Earth doth seem 
Like Dian issuing from the stream, 
Her body flushing from the wave, 
Glistening in her beauty grave ; 
Down from her as she doth pass 
Little rills run to the grass : 
Or like perhaps to Venus, when she rose, 
And looked with dreamystare across the sea, 
As yet unconscious of the woes, 
The woes, and all the wounds that were to be. 
Or now again, 
After the rain, 
Earth like that early garden shines 
Vested in vines. 
O green green 
Eden is seen! 
After weeping skies 
Rising Paradise ; 
Umbrage twinkling new 
’Gainst the happy blue, 
God there for His pleasure, 
In divinest leisure, 
Walking in the sun 
Which hath lately run ; 
While the bird sings clear and plain 
Behind the bright withdrawing rain. 
Soon I shall perceive 
Naked glimmering Eve, 
Startled by the shower, 
Venture from her bower, 
Looking for Adam under perilous sky ; 
While he hard by 
Emerges from the slowly dropping blooms, 
And warm delicious glooms. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
(Copgrisht, 16 April, 1898, by Stephen feist in the United States of 
WORDS FOR PICTURES.—I. 
A SIGN-BOARD, PAINTED BY ‘‘ W. EVANS, 1829.” 


Ast egum dances, and over the park he dances 
in surely there is thunder brooding. His figure 
stands out bright, large and fantastic, but all around 
him is sultry twilight, and the clouds, pregnant with 
thunder, lower over him as he dances, and the elms are 
dim with unusual shadow. There is a tiny river in the 
dim distance. Under one of the nearest elms you can 
see dimly a square tomb, topped with an urn. What 
Lord or Lady underlies it? I know not. Harlequin 
dances. Sheathed in his gay suit of red and green and 
yellow triangles, he ambles lightly over the gravel. 
With one hand he clasps the dééon to his hip, with the 
other he points mischievously to his forehead. He 
wears a flat, loose cap of yellow. There is a ruff about 
his neck, and there are fine buckles to his shoes, and he 
always dances. At his feet are a tambourine and a 
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mask. Browfi ferns fringe his pathway. He has his 
back to the thunder-clouds, but there is that in his look 
which tells me that he has seen them and that he knows 
their presage. His eyes seem darkly to belie the merry 
curve of his lips. He is afraid. Yet he dances. Never, 
so ever slightly, swerves he, see! from his right 
posture, nor fail his feet in their pirouette. All @ 
merveille! Nor fades the smile from his face, though 
he smiles through the tarnished air of a sultry twilight, 
under the shadow of impending storm. 


‘* ARIANE SURPRISE PAR DIONYSE,” PAINTED BY PAUL 
BERGERON, 1740. 


Pauvrette / no wonder she is startled. All came on 
her so suddenly. But a moment since, she was alone on 
this island. Theseus had left her. Her lover had crept 
from her couch, as she lay sleeping, and had sailed 
away with his comrades, noiselessly, before the sun 
rose and woke her. From the top of yonder hillock she 
had seen the last sail of his argosy fading over the faint 
sea-line. Vainly she had waved her arms, and vainly 
her cries had echoed through all the island. She had 
run distraught through the valleys, the goats scamper- 
ing before her to their own rocks. She had strayed, 
wildly weeping, along the shore, and the very sky had 
seemed to mock her. At length, spent with sorrow 
and wan with her tears, she had lain upon a smooth 
rock. Above her the cliff sloped gently down to the 
shore, and all around her was the hot noon-tide, and no 
sound save the rustling of the sea over the sand. 
Theseus had left her. The sea had taken him from her. 
Let the sea take her in its tide... . . Suddenly—what 
was that ?—she leapt up and listened. Voices, voices, 

- the loud clash of cymbals! She looked round for some 
place to hide in. Too late! Some man (goat or man) 
came bounding towards her down the cliff. Another 
came after him. Then others, a whole company, and 
with them many naked, abominable women, laughing 
and shrieking and waving leafy wands, as they rushed 
down towards her. And in their midst, in a brazen chariot 
drawn by panthers, sped one whose yellow hair 
streamed far behind him in the wind. And from his 
chariot he leapt and stood before her. 

But she shrinks from his smile. She shrinks from the 
riot and ribaldry that encompass her. She is but a 
young bride whom the bridegroom has betrayed, and 
she would fain be alone in the bitterness of her anguish 
and her humiliation. Why have they come, these 
creatures who are stamping and reeling round her, 
these flushed women who clap the cymbals, and these 
wild men with the hoofs and the horns of goats? How 
should they comfort her? She is not of their race ; 
no! nor even of their time. She stands among them, 
just as Bergeron saw her, a delicate, timid figure du 
dix-huiti¢me siécle. With her powdered hair and her 
hooped skirt and her stiff bodice of rose silk, she seems 
more fit for the consolations of some old Monsignore 
than for the homage of these frenzied Pagans 
and the amorous regard of their master. At him, 
pressing her shut fan to her lips, she is gazing 
across her shoulder. With one hand she seems to 
ward him from her. Her whole body is bent to flight, 
but she is ‘‘affear’d of her own feet.” Little as she 
knows of the world, she knows well that he who smiles 
at her is no mortal, but Bacchus himself, the very 
lord of Naxos. He stands before her, the divine 
debauchee, vacemiferis frontem circumdatus uvis, and 
all around her, a waif on his territory, are the symbols 
of his majesty and his power. It is in his honour that 
the ivy trails down the cliff, and are not the yews and 
the firs and the fig-trees that overshadow the cliff’s edge 
all sacred to him ? and the vines beyond, are they not 
all his? His four panthers are clawing the sand, 
and four tipsy Satyrs hold them, the impatient beasts, 
by their bridles. Another Satyr drags to execution a 
goat that he has caught cropping the vine, and in his 
slanted eyes one can see thirst for the blood of his poor 
cousin. The Meznads are dancing in one another’s 
arms, and their tresses are coiled and crowned with tiny 
serpents. One of them kneels apart, sucking a great 
wine-skin. And yonder, that old cupster, Silenus, 
that horrible old favourite, with the face of purple and 
the paunch imponderable, wobbles along on a donkey, 
and would tumble off, you may be sure, were he not 
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upheld by two fairly sober Satyrs. But the eyes of 
Ariadne are fixed only on the smooth-faced god. See 
how he smiles back at her with that lascivious conde- 
scension which is all that a god’s love can be for a mortal 
girl! In his handhe holds along thyrsus. Behind him 
is borne aloft a chaplet of seven gold stars. 

Ariadne is but a little waif in the god’s power. Not 
Theseus himself could protect her. One tap of 
the god’s wand, and, lo! she, too, would be filled with 
the frenzy of worship, and, with a wild cry, would join 
the dancers, his for ever. But the god is not un- 
scrupulous. He would fain win her by gentle and fair 
means, even by wedlock. That chaplet of seven stars 
is his bridal offering. Why should not she accept it ? 
Why should she shrink from his suit? It is true that 
he drinks. But in time, maybe, a wife might be able 
to wean him from the wine-skin, and from the low 
company he affects. That will be for time to show. 
And, meanwhile, how brilliant a match! Not ever 
Pasiphaé, her mother, ever contemplated for her such 
splendour. In her great love, Ariadne risked her 
whole future by eloping with Theseus. For her—the 
daughter of a far mightier king than A°geus, and, on 
the distaff-side, the grand-daughter of Apollo—even 
marriage with Theseus would have been a mésalliance. 
And now, here is a chance, a chance most marvellous, 
of retrieving her silly escapade. She will be sensible, I 
think, though she is still a little frightened. She will 
accept this god’s suit, if only to pique Theseus— 
Theseus, who, for all his long, tedious anecdotes of 
how he slew Procrustes and the bull of Marathon and 
the sow of Cromyon, would even now lie slain or 
starving in her father’s labyrinth, had she not taken 
pity on him. Yes, it was pity she felt for him. She 
never loved him. And then, to think that he, a mere 
mortal, dared to cast her off—oh, it is too absurd, it is 
too monstrous ! 

Such are the thoughts that begin to shape themselves 
under the powdered chevelure of this young girl, while 
the Satyrs and the Meznads are reeling round her. 
After all, who knows which love is the sacred, which 
the profane? Or, knowing, who shall dare vow that 
either is sweeter at first, at last less bitter, than its 
fellow? Paul Bergeron wasted his obvious sentiment 
when he painted Ariadne, so lovingly, in the midst of 
that brute rabble. Had Theseus not abandoned her, 
her disillusioning would have been but the slower. With 
Bacchus, she will start life anew, without false fancies, 
with a position most honourable and most enviable, 
and, when her charms shall have faded, she will be 
turned into a constellation of at least seven stars... . 
See! The chaplet sparkles in the sunlight. Bacchus 
will win her. He is bound to win her. What god was 
ever thwarted of a desire ? Max BEERBOHM. 


TOWARDS LOCH LOMOND. 


HERE on the hill-top, to leeward of a huddled 

wood, I am held by the loud chaunt of the wind. 
A joyous wind of April, hot-foot from the sun-lands of 
the south, bringing an evangel for the weary and the 
winter-bound. With what gaiety of heart it starts up 
the hillside and streams through this startled wood, 
buffeting in friendliest fashion the ragged pines. 
Through the wood and through the wood goes this 
gallant wind, and the burden of its shouting is ever the 
same. “Life, life, life is on the road,” is the cry ; and 
the thin dead leaves of beech and oak scatter before it 
incontinently. And this happy rumour of the King who 
is to come stirs an echo. From every tuft of sere 
grass, from every naked twig, comes a shrill piping ; 
while behind these wavering flutes there is the in- 
sistent organ-boom, riotous as waves on a_ pebbled 
shore. Through the wood and through the wood; 
then forth with a whistle comes the eager wind, break- 
ing away for the open moor and the shores of far Loch 
Lomond. But the moorland gives this foregoer of the 
sun a sombre welcome. Wide it spreads and dark, 
between the encircling grey hills; its quagmires are 
a-cold with the winter’s rain; its heather is black with 
the winter’s frost. ‘‘ Life, life, life is on the road,” 
shouts the streaming wind. No answer. The sad- 
coloured moorland lies grim in heedless melancholy. 
You think so? Nay, but listen. A thin cry is uplifted 
from the multitudinous heather—keen, undulant, per- 
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sistent. The wind, then, hot-foot from the south, has 
delivered its message; even the bleak moorland has 
heard and answered. 

But here is the King himself. Shouldering aside the 
piled clouds of April, the sun in strength strikes forth. 
His light takes the hillside with a rush, sweeps through 
the pillared gloom of the wood, and travels in a 
quickening gust out and away over the spread moor- 
land. Then, on the instant, the blackness of the 
heather leaps to a ruddy brown; the bog-water 
gathered in pools flashes like a mirror; the moss- 
hags, green and spotted, are as coiled snakes glistening 
among the dark heather. The eye follows this racing 
light ; follows it into the far distance till it smites the 
steel-blue loch into a quick sparkle. Surely this is lure 
enough for loitering feet. Yonder is the road to Loch 
Lomondside, winding through the moor like a narrow 
white ribbon ; road of the stark cattle-lifters from Rob 
Roy’s country down into the lowlands; but a peaceful 
road to-day, glistering in the April sun. Let us go. 

The immediate silence is profound after the passionate 
clamour of the wood. A stealthy gurgle of water 
follows at the road-side, and the wind crackles like a 
new fire among the dead leaves on the beechen hedge. 
But these, and the sounds from yon moorland farm 
only deepen the silence. A naked farm-house, with 
walls of grey stone and roof of blue slate, its tossing 
plume of smoke giving a human touch to the empty 
moor. No other sign of life except the muffled bark of 
a sheep-dog. Round about the house a few fields have 
been won from the heather, and there the farming-men 
are busy. The ancient drama is being enacted in this 
lonely amphitheatre—behold the sower goes forth to 
sow. With a wrapt air of tragedy he strides the brown 
furrows, shuttling the white handfuls to right and left ; 
while at his feet, their backs glittering in the sun, 
scuffle the sedulous crows. In the same dark field a 
patient team drags the clattering harrows, their 
harness twinkling, their coats glossy to the light, and 
above them, moving as they move, goes a little cloud 
of steam. 

Now the road dips to where a bridge crosses the 
Fruin Water. A heavy stream it is to-day, hurrying 
noiselessly from the hill country to the loch. Thin foam 
flecks the surface, and beside this bridge the sun strikes 
down into its ruddy-brown depths of the stream as 
through a net. Here one can loiter, watching the sliding 
water long and long—it is the chief use ofa bridge. And 
here one can pass backwards swiftly from the dull man 
to the alert boy ; one may even end (as now) by casting 
a twig into the stream, thus to capture the old delight 
of seeing it bob out on the other side beneath the 
bridge. Ah! there it goes, tossing down stream on its 
way to Loch Lomond—where we shall not follow it. 
Enough for to-day that we gain this rise and look down 
upon the placid waters, girt with greenest shores and 
sprinkled with shaggy islands. On the other side of 
the loch the heather has been fired, so that the braes of 
Balmaha blink brightly through a long trail of blue 
smoke. Here and there the lines of scarlet flame flicker 
out, suggestive of batteries in position and the din of 
war. But only for a moment. The glittering spread 
of loch and hill is as peaceful as it is fair; and to have 
loitered towards Loch Lomond on this April day is to 
have gathered joy with both hands. 

HamisH HENDRY. 


THE WAIMA AFFAIR. 


O* 23 December, 1893, at Waima, Konno Country, 
Sierra Leone, Lieutenant Maritz, of the French 
Army, attacked a British force under the command of 
Colonel A. B. Ellis (1st West Indian Regiment). The 
French killed Captain Lendy (Derbyshire Regiment), 
Lieutenant R. E. Liston, Second Lieutenant Wroughton, 
one sergeant-major, and four privates, and severely 
wounded fifteen non-commissioned officers and men. 
Besides Captain Lendy, who was serving with the 


- Frontier Police, two men of that force were killed, and 


two were wounded. On 27 November, before leaving 
Freetown, Colonel Ellis received a confidential telegram 
from the Adjutant-General to the forces, warning him 
not to approach too near to places where French troops 
were stationed. It was not desirable to run the risk of 
coming into collision with them. The injunction was 
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carefully obeyed by Colonel Ellis. He dispatched in 
duplicate a letter to the French Commandant in Kissi 
or in Sankara, informing him of the approach of a 
British force. 

Lieutenant Maritz was not the Commandant of any 
French post. According to the dispatch from Colonel 
Ellis to the Secretary of State for War, dated 
Christmas Day, 1893, Lieutenant Maritz had been 
engaged for some time ‘‘in travelling with his party 
of soldiers within the sphere of British influence.” 
Neither Colonel Ellis nor any member of the British 
force had any doubt as to Waima being British 
territory. After describing the means taken by him 
to determine its position, Colonel Ellis writes to 
the British Government, two days after the fight, as 
follows: ‘‘That Waima is well within the sphere of 
British influence is, I think, beyond question.” Colonel 
Ellis’s determination of the position of Waima was 
confirmed by Major Grant after a disgraceful delay of 
two years. 

Those facts I set forth, recently, in the public press ; 
and, writing to Mr. H. M. Stanley, M.P., on 25 March, 
1898, Mr. Curzon said: ‘‘Mr. White’s letter would 
appear to have been composed in complete ignorance 
both of what happened at Waima, and of what has 
been said and done with respect to it, and there is 
scarcely one of his allegations that is not wholly 
and demonstrably incorrect. Mr. White said that 
the position of Waima was determined by Colonel 
Ellis immediately after the engagement, and it was 
then found to be, as was known at the time, well 
within the British boundary. Both these statements are 
incorrect.” 

The House of Commons has, therefore, to choose 
between Mr. Curzon’s uncorroborated assertion and 
Colonel Ellis’s official dispatch. If Mr. Curzon was 
ignorant of this dispatch, he is badly served. When I 
charged the British Government with the neglect of 
having invited the French to express regret for having 
shot down British officers and men on British soil, Mr. 
Curzon wrote that ‘‘ such an invitation was not required, 
because the French at an early date gave expression to 
these feelings.” Everybody understood this to mean 
that the French Government had offered an apology. 
I knew that they had done nothing of the kind. In 
answer to Mr. Brynmor Jones, M.P., on 31 March, 1898, 
Mr. Curzon denied that he had ever stated that the 
French Government had offered an apology. 

In September, 1895, the British Ambassador in Paris 
was informed by the French Foreign Minister that 
his Government refused to recognise any claim in 
respect to the Waima affair. This fact has been 
concealed from the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Curzon, in stating that the Waima affair ‘‘ has not been 
removed from its place in the general negotiations that 
have since been proceeding,” is guilty at least of a 
suppressto vert. 

We are now in the fifth year since the incident. The 
French do not deny that Lieutenant Maritz and his troops, 
in December 1893, did kill certain British officers and men 
on British soil ; but they know with whom they have to 
deal, and they naturally take advantage of the feeble- 
ness and incapacity of our Foreign Office. Fortunately 
for them, Lord Salisbury has been overwhelmed with 
the burden of vast Imperial interests. It is improbable 
that the Prime Minister personally knows anything 
about the incident. In Mr. Curzon the French have 
found an apologist and an advocate. In Mr. Curzon 
the widows and orphans of the murdered British officers 
have found neither advocate nor protector. If he denies 
this, will he consent to the publication of the letters he 
has written them under his own hand? They are in my 
possession. A sum of £10,000, to satisfy the French 
Uganda claims, has, at the instance of Mr. Curzon, 
been voted by the House of Commons. Some one 
in authority responds with the docility of a French 
poodle to the crack of the French whip. 

Atbara, Wei-hai-wei, the pacification of the Afridis, 
and the £47,000,000 voted for naval and military forces, 
are of little account while the infamy of the Waima 
affair stains the annals of the nation. If I were told that 
the exaction of redress from France is only feasible at 
the risk of war, I would answer that we are what we are 
to-day because our ancestors, in the face of the heaviest 
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odds (except in the time of Charles the Second), 
never hesitated to prefer war to dishonour. If the 
book is closed, and it is too late to require from 
France that which a friendly nation would have 
proffered voluntarily, the House of Commons, which 
holds the purse-strings of the nation, besides repre- 
senting it, should at least be too proud to suffer the 
widows, orphans, mothers, and sisters of the British 
slain to sustain unaided the burden thrust on them by 
the pusillanimity of the Foreign Office. 
ARNOLD WHITE. 


LANDMARKS AND LEGENDS OF PARIS.—II. 


I DOUBT whether the building of a new Opera- 
house was included in the original plans of 
Napoleon III. and his prefect, Haussmann, for the 
transformation and improvement of Paris. I know it 
has often been asserted that there was no carefully 
prepared scheme to that effect, that certain features 
of the remodelling of the capital were spontaneously 
conceived, and others after conception as spontaneously 
suppressed. The latter assertions are probably true ; 
nevertheless, there was a well-matured and generally 
settled design, embracing the whole of the capital, 
before the pickaxe began its work. The erection of a 
new ‘‘Grand Opera” appears, however, to have formed 
no part of it, and least of all a grand opera of the 
proportions M. Garnier’s colossal pile afterwards 
assumed, or on the spot where it now stands. As I 
shall be able to show later, the necessity, either 
immediate or remote, for such a structure did not im- 
pose itself. The Opera-house in the Rue Le Peletier did 
well enough. Its architect, Debret, had run the 

untlet of every kind of satire for many years after 

- its completion, for the house that saw the first per- 
formances of ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,” Robert le Diable,”’ Les 
Huguenots,” and ‘‘ La Juive,” was not by any means a 
thing of architectural beauty; but it was comfortable 
and commodious, and from an acoustic point, infinitely 
superior to its successor. : 

he conceptions of the Second Empire, whether 
social or political, were, however, not always dictated 
by necessity. Be that as it may, the idea of building 
a new Opera-house to replace the old one was never 
broached even among the immediate entourage of the 
Emperor until the early part of 1858. For reasons 
which I need not explain here at length, I can be positive 
on that point. The first rumour of the thing, a rumour 
strictly confined to a comparatively small circle of 
mae exceedingly well-informed of the doings of the 
uileries, preceded by perhaps two months the clearing 
of the spot on which the Opera rose subsequently. 
The clearing of the spot had, however, been decided 
upon at least a year before; for I am blessed or 
cursed with an excellent memory, and although I was 
only a lad of between fourteen and fifteen at the time, 
I distinctly remember hearing the subject discussed, 
which was not wonderful, seeing that we lived hard by. 
Yet there was not the faintest allusion to the building 
of an Opera-house. The space to be cleared was to 
form either the head or the end of a long and very 
spacious avenue, uninterruptedly connecting the 
uileries (by means of the Place du Carrousel) with 
the then scarcely begun Boulevard Haussmann and the 
projected arteries towards the north, north-west, and 
north-east of the capital. With the exception of the 
partly-finished Boulevard de Strasbourg and its con- 
tinuation, the Boulevard de Sébastopol, there was no 
such broad thoroughfare, the Rues Vivienne and 
Richelieu being as cramped as they are to-day. 

What, then, had happened to change the original 
destination of the spot? Simply this. On 14 January, 
1858, the Emperor was proceeding to the Opera, and 
had nearly reached its entrance when his life was 
attempted in the narrowest part of the Rue Le Peletier 
by Orsini and his confederates. By something like a 
miracle, Napoleon III. escaped the fate of the late 
Comte de Chambord’s father, who was stabbed to death 
under analogous, though not altogether identical, cir- 
cumstances in the old Opera-house of the Rue de 
Richelieu ; the immediate predecessor of that of the 
Rue Le Peletier, the Salle Favart, does not count in 
this instance, for it was only a makeshift between the 
forcible closing of the old house and the opening of the 
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new. But though Napoleon III. was literally skin- 
whole, the slaughter around him was terrible. Balthazar 
Gérard, Jacques Clément, Francois Ravaillac, in olden 
times, Pierre Louvel, thirty-eight years before that 
scene in the Rue Le Peletier, had aimed at the taking 
of one life, and went steadfastly about their purpose, 
without fear before the accomplishment of their deeds, 
without remorse afterwards. They marked their victims, 
who, according to them, were loathsome to God and 
men; but they would probably have hesitated to stain 
their hands with the blood of innocent fellow-creatures, 
and, in fact, postponed the execution of their designs in 
order to avoid such useless bloodshed. We are not 
idealising ; there is historical evidence to that effect in 
all the four cases cited. Contemporary would-be regi- 
cides—with the exception, perhaps, of the Russian 
Nihilists—have no such qualms of conscience, or if they 
have, silence them by specious argument. The Russians 
declared long ago that the womankind of the ‘‘ tyrants.” 
were sacred to them, and acted up to their declaration. 
Save in the Broski railway affair, they never made an 
attempt on either Alexander II. or his successor when 
he was accompanied by his wife. There has been 
proof that they were ignorant of the presence of the 
Tsaritsa in the train. 

Orsini, Gomez, Pieri and the rest of the Carbonaria 
whose tools they were, did not give the matter a 
moment’s thought. They knew that the divinity which 
of yore was supposed to hedge a king was not half 
so formidable an obstacle to close approach as the 
modern escort of very human soldiers; and short of 
such close approach as would enable them to deal 
a fatal blow with the knife, or pull a well-aimed pistol, 
there was no alternative but the explosive projectile. 
The projectile might kill or maim others than those 
whose real or alleged misdeeds they, the regicides, pro- 
fessed to avenge; that was no concern of theirs. It 
was partly the fault of the cringing slaves who lined the 
route of kings to cheer them as they went. They al- 
most blamed the kings themselves for having brought 
about that state of things by not holding themselves as. 
easy of access as Henri III., his successor, and the ill- 
fated Duc de Berri. And Orsini, Gomez, and Pieri 
proceeded to plan and execute their butchery as Fieschi, 
Pepin and Morey had executed theirs on the Boulevard 
du Temple nearly twenty-three years previously. Like 
Louis Philippe, Napoleon III. was unhurt, but the 
carnage in the Rue Le Peletier was immeasurably greater 
than that of the former attempt. Fourteen people were 
killed, one hundred and forty-two were severely wounded, 
besides those who were conveyed to their homes to be 
attended. 

At the risk of flatly contradicting the late Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Coburg (Prince Albert’s brother), 
one must say that Napoleon III. was not a coward. 
He did not quake with fear when he entered his box. 
at the theatre. But this was his fourth hairbreadth. 
escape from the assassin since his memorable inter- 
view with Lamartine, less than ten years before, and 
‘fun Romain serait rentré chez lui 4 moins,” as the 
French themselves have it. In spite of this, he sat 
out the greater part of the performance, but he was 
determined for the future not only to sell his own life as 
dearly as he could, but also to prevent such scenes as the: 
one he had just witnessed. As the successive reports of the 
killed and wounded were brought to him, he mechanic- 
ally began to draw comparisons between the havoc 
wrought on the Boulevard du Temple on that July day 
in 1835, and the loss of life and limb of the moment, 
The latter was far in excess of the other, and he came 
to the natural conclusion that the width of the respective 
streets was responsible for the difference. He was suffi- 
ciently familiar with the tactics of secret societies and, 
above all, of the Carbonaria, to which he himself had 
been affiliated, to know that of all state pageants, a gala 
representation offered the best chances for the success 
of their homicidal designs. A figure on horseback, 
moving in plain daylight, is not so good a target for a 
projectile as a man practically imprisoned in a more or 
less cumbrous state coach, necessarily advancing at a 
slow pace, and sometimes stopping altogether. Add to 
this the advantage to the assailants of a street scarcely 
wider than Bond Street, and we have the sequel to the 
Emperor’s cogitations on that night. The Opera, at any 
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rate, should be located in a spot the width and propor- 
tions of which would reduce the risk of future attempts 
to himself, his followers, and the subjects assembled on 
his route. Here we have the germ of the thought that 


‘led to the erection of the new Opera-house, the 


description and the story of which must be reserved 
for another paper. ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


(To be continued. ) 


LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS.—VII. 
INVESTMENT FOR IMMEDIATE INCOME. 


N the first two or three articles of this series we dealt 
with the question of life insurance policies by 
means of which an income is secured after death, or 
after attaining a given age. This iS the principal 
characteristic of most of the new kinds of policies that 
the offices have been introducing in recent months, and 
the report of the Scottish Widows’ Fund that has just 
been published announces that that Society also pro- 
poses to combine the insurance of an income with the 
ordinary endowment assurance policy. There is, how- 
ever, another way in which money may be invested 
with life offices for the purposes of obtaining an income, 
and in this case the income is immediate, not de- 
ferred. The plan is to buy an annuity in order to 
obtain an income, and with part of the annuity to pay 
the premium on a life policy, whereby the purchase 
price of the annuity is replaced at death ; the difference 
between the annuity and the premium is available as 
immediate income. In order that the income may be 
as large as possible, the premium must be as small as 
possible; and in our first article we showed that the 
best way of insuring at the lowest cost was to adopt 
the discounted-bonus system, under which bonuses are 
anticipated and used from the beginning to reduce 
the premium. This produces a lower premium than a 
non-participating policy of the same kind, and, although 
there is a possibility that the actual bonus may fall short 
of the bonuses discounted and the difference have to be 
made up by the policy-holder, the probability is that 
the actual bonuses will exceed the anticipated bonuses 
and the differences have to be paid to the insured. The 
annual premium on this plan to secure £1000 in cash at 
death for age forty at entry may be taken to be £25, 
although at least three offices of the first class quote 
lower rates; therefore if the investor proposes to em- 
ploy £1000 in the way suggested he must first pay an 
annual premium of £25, which leaves him £975 with 
which to buy anannuity. For this amount he can 
obtain in the Eagle, the financial position of which is 
unquestionably of the highest class, an annuity of 
#60 18s. od. The first payment of the annuity will be 
made twelve months after the purchase price is received 
by the Society, by which time the second premium on 
the policy will be due. This premium of £25 must be 
paid out of the annuity, and will leave a balance of 
435 18s. od. per annum as interest upon the £1000 
invested, being equivalent to a return of slightly over 
3% per cent. The annuity might be purchased in the 
Economic, which would yield a return also in excess of 
3 per cent., although not quite so much as would be 
obtained by purchasing the annuity from the Eagle. 
The rates for other ages are given in the following 
table, from which it will be seen that age makes very 
little difference—for the reason that both the annuity 
and the premium increase with age in very similar 
proportions. 


Age at Investment. 
40 5° 60 
Amount Invested | 1000 © 0/1000 0 0/1000 0 oO 
Annual Premium | 25 © 36 0 55 0 Oo 
975 © 964 O| 945 O 
Annuity for Bal. 60 18 9! 7o 5 11} 88 o18 
Deduct Premium| 25 0 0| 36 0 o| 55 09 O 
Income ............ 35 18 9) 34 5121} 33 


Prior to the beginning of this year the best rates for 
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annuities were quoted by the American offices, but on 
1 January, 1898, the annuity rates of these companies 
were revised, and the Eagle and the Economic now 
offer better terms at all ages from forty to seventy. At 
most ages the Sun Life of Canada gives a larger annuity 
for a given amount of purchase money, but for the pre- 
sent, at any rate, investors would do best to place their 
money in first-class English companies. The objections 
to a scheme of this sort are that the money is locked 
up, and there is no chance of any appreciable increase 
in capital value; on the other hand, a good rate of in- 
terest is obtained that stands no chance of being reduced 
in the future, and is sure of being paid with unfailing 
regularity ; besides, the security provided is abso- 
lutely of the first class. How complete the security 
is may be realised on considering that before any default 
could be made in connexion with annuities the partici- 
pating policy-holders would have to go without bonuses 
altogether, and the share capital in a proprietary office 
would also have to disappear entirely before the annui- 
tant would suffer. It is possible, though the point is 
by no means clear, that in a mutual office the partici- 
pating policy-holders would have to receive less than the 
face value of their policies before the annuitant would 
receive less than his annuity. When to this we add 
that the liabilities of all sound life offices are calculated 
on a basis that assumes a lower rate of interest than is 
likely to be earned, a higher rate of expenditure than is 
likely to be incurred, and a heavier mortality than is 
likely to be experienced, we can see that the security 
provided by an investment of this sort is of the most 
simple kind. 

This method of investment may be applied in con- 
nexion with various kinds of policies, and be arranged 
to yield a smaller income to begin with, and a 
larger income or increase of capital in later years. For 
instance, a policy might be taken in the Scottish Pro- 
vident, subject to the payment of premiums for only 


_15, 20, or 25 years, in which case, if the investment 


were made at age 40, the income would be 1°7 per 
cent. till age 55, and 6°25 per cent. thereafter; or 
2°*4 per cent. till age 60, and 6°25 per cent. after that 
age; or, again, 2°8 per cent. till age 65 and 6°25 per 
cent. from age 65 till death. Yet another method 
would be to take a policy in the Hand-in-Hand or the 
Metropolitan, the premium on which would be reduced 
by bonuses as time went on; and, although the 
income to begin with would be small, it would 
fairly quickly increase, and the investor might con- 
fidently anticipate receiving nearly the whole of his 
annuity as income, if he lived for many years. 

This system is especially suitable for women, for, 
although the annuity granted to women for a given 
amount of purchase money is less than the annuity to 
males, the importance of a secure fixed income is of 
more importance to women than to men. At present, 
women suffer by not only receiving a smaller annuity 
for the same price, but in having to pay a higher pre- 
mium for life assurance than is charged to men. For 
the smaller annuity, full justification is found in 
experience ; for the higher premium the justification is 
less apparent; and several life offices are now pre- 
pared to insure women and men on the same terms. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the best office for women to 
insure in is the Rock, which makes no difference 
between men and women, policies subject to a 
limited number of premiums being perhaps the most 
attractive insurance to take. Another way by which 
the income could be increased is, if a policy were taken 
for a smaller sum than the total amount invested—say 
that if £1000 were invested in this way—only £500 or 
700 would be replaced at death. For women 
especially this would often be a suitable arrangement, 
offering to some extent the large income yielded by 
annuities, and yet partially disposing of the objection 
that the entire capital is disposed of. A somewhat 
similar plan will be to take a policy such as we have 
described in previous articles, under which the sum 
assured, instead of being paid in cash at death, is paid 
by annual instalments. In this way the annual pre- 
mium on the policy is reduced, and at the same time a 
sufficient provision for those dependent on the investor 
would be made. Under a policy of this sort an income 
of more than 440 a year could be obtained by the in- 
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vestment of £1000, with a provision for £50 a year for 
twenty years after death. In these days, when sound 
investments yielding a decent rate of interest are so 
difficult to obtain, plans of this sort deserve and are 
receiving attention, and not the least noteworthy among 
modern developments in life insurance are the schemes 
by which life assurance is advantageously employed to 
yield an immediate income that is both secure and fairly 
remunerative. 


AUSTRALIAN ART—BRITISH ART—THE 
BRITISH WARRIOR QUEEN. 


it is astonishing how much capital has been expended 
on picture galleries in London in the last twenty 
years, and to what ill-directed or badly sustained issues. 
e Grosvenor Gallery made a splendid start, and pro- 
ceeded to snub half the great men who made its opening 
a memorable event in the history of picture galleries 
and the reputation of modern painters. Then came the 
New Gallery to take over what remained of the estate, 
and that has been so innocently directed, has fallen so 
flaccidly into the hands of Academy and amateur, that if 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones“ were to cease exhibiting to- 
morrow, there would no longer be a reason for its 
existence. Then came the Grafton, with an exhibition 
that did not indeed equal the first Grosvenor as a revela- 
tion of genius that had been in seclusion, but that did 
at least collect a number of notable painters from our 
own country and others, the world outside of Burlington 
House. Once more all this world seems to have been 
lost, to have slipped through the fingers of the manage- 
ment. The International Exhibition promised for the 
summer flits to a skating rink, and the big gallery 
‘ seems to be derelict, without an object, an idea, 
a use. A course of absurdly outside categories 
applied to painting, ‘‘ Fair Women,” ‘‘ Dramatic Art,” 
and so forth (we were saved the threatened ‘‘ Love 
in all its manifestations”), included in their hap-hazard 
net many interesting pictures; but the course ended 
the other day in the sands of Mr. Sellar’s Old 
Masters, and the last desperate device is a collection 
of ‘Australian Art.” The importation of Australian 
meat and wine has its excuse, for those things, though 
not the best of their kind, are cheap and not unwhole- 
some ; but for the importation of the existing brands 
of Australian painting and sculpture there can be no 
excuse whatever. There is no Australian art. There 
are a number of young men who would like to be 
artists and who do their best to create art on the basis 
of the illustrated paper and such popular pictures as. 
find there way to Australian public galleries, but there 
is no evidence of their having ever seen a good picture. 
They are in the position of the people of Ephesus visited 
by the Apostle Paul, who had not so much as heard 
whether their be any Holy Ghost. They have the 
instinct of art, vague information about its nature, the 
most misleading examples, and they struggle heroic- 
ally to produce they know not what. 

The present exhibition is the act of a benevolent 
lady who thought she was doing a good turn to these 
men in putting their works on the London market. She 
could hardly have spent her money worse. These dowdy, 
shallow, glaring pictures merely prove the poverty of 
the land. How much better to have provided one or 
two of the most promising students with travelling bur- 
saries, so that they might come over and study in coun- 

tries where there are pictures. Or better still to have 
arranged an exhibition of real painting in the Australian 
capitals, or, best of all, bought one or two masterpieces 
for the extraordinary ‘‘ national galleries” from which 
a number of these works are drawn. The difference 
between manufacturing art in so newly manufactured a 
country and growing it in the richer deposits of the 
Old World is proved very neatly by the presence in this 
collection of two works by Mr. Charles Conder, who 
was in Australia for a few years in extreme youth, but 
who was lucky enough to escape. We know what he 
has done since; it would be hard to find the faintest 
trace of his remarkable gift in the two pictures here ; 
and it is conceivable that it might never have de- 
veloped at the Antipodes, certain that it would have 
been hampered, misled, blighted. Take another case, 
that of Mr. Arthur Streeton. It is quite possible, from 
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what is reported of him, that he has the makings of 
another Conder in him; his pictures here, when the 
enormous handicap against them is mentally removed, 
show no little talent, but a talent how badly served by 
models of the poorest modern French drawing. The 
same thing is true, very likely, if we only knew, of 
many of these painters, though some are quite de- 
finitely and joyfully vulgar for evermore anywhere. 
And that is all it is possible to say about them. 

One need not be born in Australia to paint as if the 
National Gallery did not exist ; it can be done as near 
as Suffolk Street, which is just round the corner. But 
“British” art has its changes of fashion too; it is 
steadily losing all its old chubby naiveté, its ideals 
of the ‘British Workman” type; and the kind of 
amiable humbug who used to go down on all fours 
to amuse the company at that imaginary children’s 
party patronised by grown-ups, which is the British 
public, now adopts a very different pose. This is re- 
flected in the present phase of the ‘‘ British Artists,” 
and is a pose of awful up-to-dateness, smartness, and 
even savagery. Mr. Manuel, of ‘‘ Pick-Me-Up,” re- 
ceives us on the door-mat with a series of drawings 
in which the ‘‘ Bobby,” the ‘‘Tommy,” and all the 
other characters who are wont to slide past us with a 
Dickens-lubricant of easy good-nature, meet us with a 
truculent scowl out of Steinlen. It is the fate of 
modern styles to be rapidly reduced by followers to a 
foppery. What has happened to the style of Whistler 
happens to that of Degas. In Steinlen and Forain 
we see already its adoption in the hands of the 
wit and the journalist as a caricature-formula ; in the 
English imitators of these talented artists there is a 
further remove ; more of the formala, less justification 
by the addition of personal wit or observation. I con- 
fess I entered the room with a disagreeable appre- 
hension that I should find that Sir Wyke Bayliss had 
given up painting cathedrals in spots, and was doing 
cafés in stripes. Revolution, I was relieved to find, 
has stopped short of this point, but in another direction 
I remark that the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ” pronounces, 
after these years, that Degas draws like Lionardo and 
Tintoretto. The homage, if surprising in its terms, is 
ungrudging in its degree, and I venture to offer my 
congratulations. 

The British artists, if they fill their galleries for the 
most part with examples of modishness old and new, 
have at least an open mind. Open mouth would be the 
stricter word, for open mind means no mind, but the 
result is that good things find their way into the 
exhibition after an accidental fashion. In the present 
show may be picked out two very delicate landscapes 
by Mr. D. Muirhead, some work to which a new name 
is attached, that of Mr. Borthwick, work of a virtuoso- 
kind after Israels and Watts, but showing ability and 
promise ; and a small picture by Mr. Walter Sickert of 
the gallery of a music-hall. The tawdry architecture 
and ornament and the rows of heads become, by atmos- 
pheric treatment, a curious design in variations upon 
dark citron. It is only half carried through; but there 
are brains, personal observation, delicacy in this treat- 
ment of the odd corner of the world that Mr. Sickert 
has chosen for his art. 

The gift-horse is upon us again, prancing on approval, 
in plaster, at the end of Westminster Bridge. To be 
strict, there are two horses, a chariot, a British 
warrior queen and attendant nymphs. The County 
Councillors, called upon to accept or refuse this monu- 
ment, have returned from a heavy time in ‘‘art circles,” 
sore with nudgings from academical testimonials. We 
are forbidden to look gift-horses in the mouth, but a 
furtive glance at the tail of these animals is conclusive. 
The pity is that the group in scale, general disposition, 
and character, is the sort of thing wanted for that 
splendid position; but it is sadly in need of revision by 
a sculptor of genius. Such remaking, in the present 
condition of the art, is out of the question, and it would 
be fifty times better to wait for a sculptor than to put 
up what impatience regards as a better-than-nothing. 
Let the Council spend their money in taking down the 
abominable Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park Corner, 
and replacing the good old grotesque on the arch. And 
if good citizens wish to compare the superb treatment 
of a charioteer with the not superb, let them turn to the 
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figure lately dug up by the French at Delphi, and then 
chalk up their ‘‘ No” on the pedestal of the late Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s ‘‘ Boadicea.” D. S. M. 


MR. CHARLES FROHMAN’S MISSION. 


“The Spanish Gipsy.” By Middleton and Rowley. 
The Elizabethan Stage Society, St. George’s Hall, 
5 April, 1898. 

‘* Julia,” a new and original Play in Three Acts. By 
Arthur Sturgess. Royalty Theatre, 7 April, 1898. 

‘‘ The Heart of Maryland,” a Drama in Four Acts. By 
David Belasco. Adelphi Theatre, 9 April, 1898. 


‘‘The Cousin from Australia,” a new and original 
Farcical Comedy in Three Acts. Opera Comique, 

11 April, 1898. 
FTER ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland,” at the Adelphi, I 
begin to regard Mr. Charles Frohman as a 
manager with a great moral mission. We have been 
suffering of late years in England from a wave of black- 
guardism. Our population is so large that even its 
little minorities of intellectual and moral dwarfs form a 
considerable body, and can make an imposing noise, so 
long as the sensible majority remain silent, with its 
clamour for war, for ‘‘ empire,” for savage sports, 
savage punishments, flogging, duelling, prize-fighting, 
144 hours’ bicycle races, national war dances to cele- 
brate the cautious pounding of a few thousand barbarians 
to death with machine projectiles, followed by the 
advance of a whole British brigade on the wretched 
survivors under ‘‘a withering fire” which kills twenty- 
three men, and national newspaper paragraphs in which 
British heroes of the rank and file, who will be flung 
starving on our streets in a year or two at the expiration 
of their short service, proudly describe the sport of 
village-burning, remarking, with a touch of humorous 
cockney reflectiveness, on the amusing manner 
in which old Indian women get ‘fairly needled” 
at the spectacle of their houses and crops being 
burnt, and mentioning with honest pride how their 
officers were elated and satisfied with the day’s work. 
My objection to this sort of folly is by no means purely 
humanitarian. I am quite prepared to waive the 
humanitarian point altogether, and to accept, for the 
sake of argument, the position that we must destroy or 
be destroyed. But Ido not believe in the destructive 
force of a combination of descriptive talent with delirium 
tremens. I do not feel safe behind a rampart of music- 
hall enthusiasm: on the contrary, the mere thought of 
what these poor, howling, half-drunk patriots would do 
if the roll of a hostile drum reached their ears, brings 
out a cold sweat of pity and terror on me. . Imagine 
going to war, as the French did in 1870, with a stock 
of patriotic idealism and national enthusiasm instead 
of a stock of military efficiency. The Dervishes have 
plenty of racial idealism and enthusiasm, with 
religious fanaticism and personal hardihood to boot; 
and much good it has done them! What would have 
happened to them if they had been confronted by the 
army of the future is. only conceivable because, after 
all, the limit of possibility is annihilation, which is con- 
ceivable enough. I picture that future army to myself 
dimly as consisting of half-a-dozen highly-paid elderly 
gentlemen provided with a picnic-basket and an assort- 
ment of implements of wholesale destruction. Depend 
upon it, its first meeting with our hordes of Continental 
enslaved conscripts and thriftless English ‘‘ surplus 
population,” disciplined into combining all the self- 
helplessness of machinery with the animal disadvan- 
tages of requiring food and being subject to panic, and 
commanded by the grown-up boyishness for which the 
other professions have no use, will be the death of 
military melodrama. It is quite clear, at all events, that 
the way out of the present militaristic madness will be 
found by the first nation that takes war seriously, or, 
as the melodramatisers of war will say, cynically. It 
has always been so. The fiery Rupert, charging for 
God and the King, got on excellently until Cromwell, 
having some experience as a brewer, made the trite 
experiment of raising the wages of the Parliamentary 
soldier to the market value of respectable men, and im- 
mediately went over Rupert like a steam-roller. Napo- 
leon served out enthusiasm, carefully mixed with prospects 
of loot, as cold-bloodedly as a pirate captain serves out 
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rum, and never used it as an efficient substitute for facts 
and cannon. Wellington, with his characteristic Irish 
common sense, held a steadfast opinion of the character 
of the average British private and the capacity of the 
average British officer which would wreck the Adelphi 
theatre if uttered there; but he fed them carefully, and 
carried our point with them against the enemy. At the 
present time, if I or anyone else were to propose that 
enough money should be spent on the British soldier to 
make him an efficient marksman, to attract respectable 
and thrifty men to the service, to escape the necessity 
for filling the ranks with undersized wasters and pre- 
tending to believe the glaring lies as to their ages 
which the recruiting-sergeant has to suggest to them, 
and to abolish the military prison with its cat-o’-nine- 
tails perpetually flourishing before our guardsmen in 
Gibraltar ‘‘ fortress orders” and the like, there would 
be a howl of stingy terror from the very taxpayers 
who are now weeping with national enthusiasm over 
the heroism of the two Dargai pipers who, five years 
hence, will probably be cursing, in their poverty, the 
day they ever threw away their manhood on the 
British War Office. 

The question for the dramatic critic is, how is it 
possible to knock all this blood-and-thunder folly out 
of the head of the British playgoer? Satire would 
be useless: sense still more out of the question. Mr. 
Charles Frohman seems to me to have solved the 
problem. You cannot make the Britisher see that his 
own bunkum is contemptible. But show him the bunkum 
of any other nation, and he sees through it promptly 
enough. And that is what Mr. Frohman is doing. 
‘The Heart of Maryland” is an American melodrama 
of the Civil War. As usual, all the Southern com- 
manders are Northern spies, and all the Northern com- 
manders Southern spies—at least that is the general 
impression produced. It may be historically correct ; 
for obviously such an arrangement, when the troops 
once got used to it, would not make the smallest 
difference ; since a competition for defeat, if earnestly 
carried out on both sides, would be just as sensible, 
just as exciting, just as difficult, just as well calculated 
to call forth all the heroic qualities, not to mention the 
Christian virtues, as a competition for victory. Mary- 
land Cawlvert (spelt Calvert), is ‘‘a Southern woman 
to the last drop of her blood,” and is, of course, in love 
with a Northern officer, who has had the villain drummed 
out of the Northern army for infamous conduct. The 
villain joins the Southerns, who, in recognition no 
doubt of his high character and remarkable record, at 
once make him a colonel, especially as he is addicted 
to heavy drinking. Naturally, he is politically impartial, 
and, as he says to the hysterical Northerner (who is, of 
course, the hero of the piece), fights for his own hand. 
‘*But the United States!” pleads the hysterical one 
feebly. ‘‘ Damn the United States” replies the villain. 
Instantly the outraged patriot assaults him furiously, 
shouting ‘‘Take back that. Take it back.” The 
villain prudently takes it back; and the honour of 
America is vindicated. This is clearly the point at 
which the audience should burst into frantic 
applause. No doubt American audiences do. Per- 
haps the Adelphi audience would too if the line were 
altered to ‘‘Damn the United Kingdom.” But we 
are sensible enough about other people’s follies ; and 
the incontinent schoolboyishness of the hero is re- 
ceived with the coolest contempt. This, then, is the 
moral mission of Mr. Charles Frohman. He is snatching 
the fool’s cap from the London playgoer and showing it 
to him on the head of an American. Meanwhile, our 
foolish plays are going to America to return the com- 
pliment. In the end, perhaps, we shall get melodramas 
in which the heroism is not despicable, puerile and 
blackguardly, nor the villainy mere mechanical crimi- 
nality. 

F the rest, ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland” is not a bad 
specimen of the American machine-made melodrama. 
The actors know the gymnastics of their business, and 
work harder and more smartly, and stick to it better 
than English actors. Mrs. Leslie Carter is a melo- 
dramatic heroine of no mean powers. Her dresses and 
graces and poses cast a glamour of American high art 
on Mr. Belasco’s romance; and her transports and 
tornadoes, in which she shows plenty of professional 
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temperament and susceptibility, give intensity to the 
curtain situations, and secure her a flattering series of 
recalls. She disdains the silly and impossible sensation 
scene with the bell, leaving it to a lively young lady 
athlete, who shows with every muscle in her body that 
she is swinging the bell instead of being swung by it. 
Mr. Morgan, as the villain, is received with special 
favour; and Mr. Malcolm Williams pretends to be a 
corpse in such a life-like manner that he brings down 
the house, already well disposed to him for his excellent 
acting before his decease. Nobody else has much of a 
chance. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society has achieved a very 
tolerable performance of ‘‘The Spanish Gipsy ”"—a 
sort of Elizabethan ‘‘ Morocco Bound”—at St. George’s 
Hall. At the same time, it has issued a balance-sheet 
which is a very genuine tragedy. Since September 
1893, when the now familiar model of an Elizabethan 
stage was first set up for the performance of ‘*‘ Measure 
for Measure” at the Royalty Theatre (Mr. Poel then 
having nothing at his back buta donation of £100 
from Mr. Arthur Dillon and a contribution of £25 from 
the members of the Shakespear Reading Society), 
about ten productions have been undertaken, involving 
unprecedented expenditure, care, and research in the 
matter of costumes ; for an equipment which looks well 
enough on an ordinary stage in a blaze of light, and 
with a painted scene behind it, is out of the question 
when the actor has to walk into the hall of a city 
company or Inn of Court, and go through his part at 
no greater advantage in the way of illusion than a 
quadrille party at a fancy ball enjoys. Here Mr. Poel 
has unquestionably made a contribution to theatrical 
art. As usual, he has received little acknowledgment 
except for the quainter aspects of his Elizabethanism ; 
but the truth is that nothing like the dressing of his 
productions has been seen by the present generation : 
our ordinary managers have simply been patronising 
the conventional costumier’s business in a_ very 
expensive way, whilst Mr. Poel has achieved artistic 
originality, beauty, and novelty of effect, as well as 
the fullest attainable measure of historical conviction. 
Further, he has gained the assistance of Mr. Dolmetsch, 
and so brought the most remarkable musical revival of 
our time to bear on his enterprise. He has of late 
striven valiantly to leave Shakespear to the ordinary 
theatres, in spite of the fact that no other Elizabethan 
dramatist draws. He has done extraordinary things 
with the amateur talent at his disposal, the last few 
performances showing not only that he has at last suc- 
ceeded in forming a company of very considerable 
promise, but that something like a tradition of Elizabe- 
than playing is beginning to form itself in the society. 
The result, on the whole, is that those who have attended 
the performances have learnt to know the Elizabethan 
drama in a way that no extremity of reading the plays 
—or rather reading about the plays and then pretending 
to have read them—could have led them to; and this, 
I take it, is what Mr. Poel promised our literary 
amateurs. Unfortunately there has been another 
result : to wit, a deficit of £1000, which Mr. Poel has 
had to meet out of his own private resources. To any 
one who knows the thousand impossibilities of the 
enterprise it will seem that Mr. Poel must be an extra- 
ordinarily able man to run such a forlorn hope for less 
than £225 a-year net loss; but he can hardly be 
expected to continue to endow the public at this rate in 
return for the enthusiast’s usual tribute of misunder- 
standing and ridicule. It seems a pity that the society 
should succumb just as it is getting into shape, and 
beginning to understand its business thoroughly. I 
have learnt a good deal from it; and though I know 
how few people, especially among the stage-struck, 
have either the desire or the capacity for learning any- 
thing whatsoever of an artistic nature, I mention the 
fact on the chance of directing a grain or two of the 
public spirit of art in Mr. Poel’s direction. 

As ‘‘The Spanish Gipsy” violates the first rule of 
the Censorship by presenting a heroine whose virginity 
is not intact, the Lord Chamberlain’s department is no 
doubt in an agony of apprehension as to the consequences 
of the performance on English morality. But the nation 
will probably recover in due time. Several of the 
parts were very creditably played. The lady whose 
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remarkable performance I noticed in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘‘Coxcomb” gave her name this time as 
Miss Alice Arden, and played Cardochia with the 
same individuality and impetuosity. Miss Imogen 
Surrey steadily advances in competence by dint of 
her industry and sincerity; but her slow touch and 
monotonous style limit her too much: E flat minor is a 
very impressive key; but one does not want a whole 
sonata in it. The comic men erred, as usual, on the 
side of tomfoolery ; but the serious parts, both young 
and old, were very presentable, Mr. Ernest Meads as 
the Corregidor, Mr. Sherbrook as Alvarez, Mr. West 
as Roderigo, and one or two other gentlemen whose 
names and characters are confused beyond identification 
in my memory, letting themselves go with some success. 
Miss Lilian Deane was a sufficiently attractive gipsy, 
or, as she would have been called in the days of Balfe 
and Wallace, ‘‘ gitana.” 

The piece at the Royalty admits of no fresh develop- 
ment for the genius of Miss Louie Freear: indeed, 
it is not so amusing as the comparatively idiotic 
‘“*O Susanna!” Miss Freear is an altogether extra- 
ordinary actress; and I hope we shall one day see 
her in a real play, not in an exhibition. Mr. Sturgess 
has contrived the exhibition this time rather adroitly 
and sensibly ; but the result shows that he might just 
as well have been as economical of his brains as the 
three Susanna authors were. 

I am infinitely obliged to Mr. Holles for inviting me 
to ‘* The Cousin from Australia” at the Opera Comique. 
It is a harmless pleasantry for very simple-minded folk ; 
and though I slipped away and went quietly home at 
the end of the first act, I have no doubt that the piece 
has plenty of harmless fun in it for the right sort of 
audience. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


A ky Stock Markets are still in the hands of pro- 

fessional operators alone. So long as the present 
critical relations between Spain and the United States 
last, the investing and even the speculating public is 
evidently resolved to leave stocks and shares alone. 
There is consequently no business of any importance, 
though Americans fluctuate wildly and Home Rails are 
weak. Until Wednesday, both in London and New 
York, there was a curious confidence in financial circles 
that war would be avoided, but the House and Senate 
resolutions and the notable war fever which is evident 
in the United States at last upset this optimist feeling, 
and on Thursday practically all hope was abandoned. 
At the close of business on that day, however, there 
was a distinct rally, as it began to seem likely that 
further delay would ensue on account of the conflicting 
resolutions of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Ifthe resolution of the House is ultimately 
adopted, it is thought that President McKinley will 
be able to control affairs as before, and peace will then 
again seem possible. The actual commencement of 
hostilities would be better than the present uncertainty, 
and it is quite probable that if.war is declared there 
will be a smart rally in American Rails, and con- 
sequently in other departments. It was quite expected 
that the Bank Rate would be raised to 5 per cent. on 
Thursday, and though the rate still stands at 4 per 
cent. discount terms were much firmer, three months’ 
fine bills being quoted at 32. Consols are down ;% on 
the week. 


Fears of dearer money are, no doubt, responsible for 
the weakness of Home Rails, as well as the unsettled 
political conditions. The holidays, closely followed by 
the settlement, have restricted business, and there has 
been a general lowering of values during the week. 
The settlement on Wednesday disclosed a very small 
account open, and in spite of the rise in the Bank Rate 
from 3 to 4 per cent., continuation rates were not appre- 
ciably heavier than at the end of March settlement. 
Changes on the Account were not of any great magni- 
tude, and in most cases in Home Rails they were slightly 
in favour of holders. Brighton ‘“‘ A,” Dover ‘‘ A,” and 
Midland Deferred, all moved up more than 2 points, 
and in other cases rises of a point were numerous. 
The holiday traffics were very satisfactory in most cases, 
but they had little influence on prices. We give below 
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our usual table of the net yield of English Railway 
Stocks on the basis of last year’s dividends. 


_ Yre_p or ENGLisH Rartway Stocks. 


Company. Dividend Price Vield p. c. 

1897 14 April 

Great Northern ...... 5 Oo 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ..... Sake» 4 § 8B 
Brighton Deferred............ 174.0000 401 
Midland Deferred ........... 86z...... 317 9 
Caledonian Deferred ......... 316 7 
North Eastern BT sm 
North Western I 311 9 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3% ...... MOD 3,83. 9 
Brighton Ordinary............ 3 911 
Great Western 3 911 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 5} ...... 39 7 
Great Northern Preferred... ...... 118}...... 
Caledonian Ordinary......... 3 6 6 
South Western Deferred ... 3. ...... goh...... 3 6 3 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 43%...... 3 
Caledonian 1st Preferred ... 4h 
South Western Ordinary... ...... a 
Midland Preferred ............ 844...... 219 2 
Metropolitan ...... 218 1 
Great Eastern............. 120§...... 2 18 o 
Great Central Preferred ... 14 ...... 


In spite of the political situation and frequent see- 
_sawings, American Rails have not gone much lower, 
and the Account even showed a number of improve- 
ments. Prices in this market are now at the war- 
level and can scarcely fall much further, whilst any 
rumours of peace send them up with a bound. Mil- 
waukees made up 4? higher than at the last settlement, 
New York Centrals 54, Louisvilles 4, and smaller rises 
were general. Since Wednesday, however, a great 
part of the improvement has been lost again, There 
are no further signs of a cessation of the rate war 
between the Trans-Continental lines, and Canadian 
Pacifics and Grand Trunks, in spite of excellent traffic 
returns and the certainty that in case of war the 
Canadian lines cannot fail to get a great deal of extra 
custom, do not move upwards more than a trifle. 
Canadian Pacifics were only }? higher on the account, 
but Grand Trunk Second Preference rose 2}. Below is 
our table of the net yield of the dividend-paying 
American lines. 


Net YIELD oF AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


Dividends Price Net 

Company. paid 1897. April Pig 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St.P. 5 ...... 5 10 2 
Atchison Adjustment......... 5 O10 
Illinois Central 5 418 6 
Denver Preference......... 44 4 10 10 
Pennsylvania ($50) ......... 4 6 6 
Southern Preference ......... 314 9 
Lake 3 410 
Norfolk and West Pref. ... 1 ...... ast pacer a 3,8 
Northern Pacific Pref. ...... 112 0 


Industrial securities have been as dull as in the 
revious weeks, and the account to be arranged on 

ednesday was very small. Speculative activity is 
uite paralysed by the Spanish-American business. 
hanges on the account were wholly insignificant, with 
the exception of a rise of 4} in Russian Petroleum, and 
a fall of 1} in Maple Ordinary. A wild rumour was 
started on Wednesday with regard to the former that 
the properties had not been and could not be trans- 
ferred to the Company, and the shares were banged 
down a couple of points. There was of course no 
truth in the rumour. Lyons shares have shown some 
strength, and Spiers & Ponds continue their advance. 
The latter at their present price yield £4 8s. 10d. to 
the investor, but the rise is due to rumours of an 
extension of business. At last an application for a 
special settlement in English Sewing Cotton shares 
has been sent in. The Lipton premium still remains 
at under 1 We repeat below our table of the net 
yield of selected industrial securities. 
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Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL CoMPANIEs. 


Dividend Vield 
Company. 1897. Price r cent. 

. Per cent. 14 April. 

Bovril Deferred............ § .. 8 0 Oo 
Do. Ordinary ......... 7 794 
Linotype Deferred (£5) 9 
Mazawattee Tea ......... 16 4 
D. H. Evans & Co....... a 2} 5 6 8 
National Telephone(£5) 6... 52 5 6 8 
Linotype Ordinary £5) 6 ... 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(') ... 2 5 0 °o 
Salmon & Gluckstein ... 7} ... 14% 416 o 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ..... 413 9 
Eley Brothers (£10) ... 17} ... 38 412 1 
Spiers & Pond (£10) ee at 4 10 10 
Harrod’s Stores ......... 43 4 8 10 
Vicars, Son & Maxim... 15... 318 47 3 
Bryant & May (£5) ... 17} ... 20 4 5 6 
Jones & Higgins ......... Qf ... 2 44 5 
Swan & Edgar ............ 400 
J. & P. Coats (£10) ... 20... 59 3 8 o 


(‘) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


The account open in Kaffirs at the carry-over on 
Tuesday was of the smallest possible dimensions, and 
rates were much lighter than at the last settlement. 
Rand Mines were at first carried over at 5 per cent., 
and the rate then eased off to nothing. The general 
rate was from 5 to 8 per cent. Carry-over day was a 
more cheerful function for the holders of South Africans, 
if there are any left, than they have had for some time. 
Declines were few and small, and rises were frequent if 
not always considerable. Rand Mines rose nearly 2 
points in the fortnight, Wemmers 12; most of the rest 
rose from to The biggest fall among$t important 
mines was a point in Ferreiras. Business in this market 
also is awaiting the solution of the Cuban question, but 
in spite of the political unrest the undertone of the 
market is so strong and prices have been put down so 
low that a recovery is certain very soon. The crushing 
returns for March show no special features, either good 
or bad. The Crown Deep has increased its profits by 
41700, but it is not yet doing nearly so well as it should 
do with its 160 stamps. The Rose Deep reports a profit 
of over £15,000. The Jumpers Deep, which started 
working last month, produced 5012 ounces, and a profit 
of £1300. This indicates a yield of about 10} dwts. 
per ton, which is an excellent result for a first crushing 
in view of the usual absorption of gold by the plates at 
starting. The manager’s estimate was a yield of 11 to 
12 dwts. of fine gold per ton by careful sorting, and it 
looks as if this estimate were going to be fully realised 
in practice. With the full mill of 200 stamps at work 
and working costs reduced to 20s. per ton, this will 
mean dividends of go or 100 per cent., or a net yield to 
the investor at the present price, after allowing for 
amortisation, of 15 per cent. 


In our reference last week to the future prospects of 
the two amalgamated Van Ryn Mines, under the 
management of Mr. George Albu, we considerably 
understated the probable profits which will be earned. 
Instead of the 80-stamp mill which we assumed would 
be worked, the combined mills of the two properties 
will have 160 stamps. From the very careful assays of 
the ore which Mr. Denny has made from samples taken 
from every part of the mines, he estimates that the 
annual profit, after sorting out 35 per cent. of waste 
rock, will be about £90,000-0n the Van Ryn West, and 
on the Van Ryn Estate £78,000. This is equivalent 
to a total profit on the £400,000 capital of the amalga- 
mated companies of about 42 per cent. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Denny’s estimate is a very careful and 
conservative one, and when the improvements sug- 
gested by the new management have been carried out, 
these profits will probably be improved upon in actual 
working. 


Some directors persevere under conditions which 
would utterly discourage ordinary men. Take the 
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Premier Tati Monarch Company, for instance. In 
January last it crushed 1810 tons of ore and obtained 
706 oz. of gold; in February, 1825 tons for 550 oz. of 
gold; and in March, 1500 tons for 503 oz. of gold. 
During these three months, that is to say, it has ob- 
tained an average of 6°8 dwts. of gold for each ton of 
ore crushed, value about £1 3s. 3¢. As working costs 
in the Tati district cannot be much under 30s. per ton, 
we gather that on every ton of ore the Premier Tati 
Monarch with much labour gets through its mill it loses 
from 6s. to 7s. This result is a great tribute to the 
perseverance of the directors of the Company, , but 
scarcely to their wisdom. Do they not see that the 
Company will last much longer if its funds are laid out 
on office expenses and directors’ fees instead of on the 
expensive amusement of crushing unpayable ore ? 


The Report of the British South Africa Company, so 
long expected, was issued on Wednesday last, in good 
time for the meeting of the Company on Thursday 
next. On the whole, it may be called a satisfactory 
document, and it probably marks the turning-point in 
the history of Rhodesia. Since the Board of the 
Chartered Company last reported to the shareholders 
many things have happened, and enormous difficulties 
have been successfully overcome. The Jameson raid, 
the resignations of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit, the 
rinderpest, the Matabele rebellion, the South African 
Committee, and finally the new proposals Mr. Cham- 
berlain has put forward for the government of Rhodesia 
—all these fall to be dealt with in the Report, which is 
more of the nature of a Rhodesian blue-book than an 
ordinary company’s document. So far, the only re- 
ward of the Chartered shareholders has been the sense 
of their own patriotism in providing the funds for the 
addition of an immense territory to the British Empire. 
Now it seems likely that they will soon receive a more 
substantial reward. In the first place, the Report 
shows that, in spite of the rebellion, which cost the 
Company more than two millions sterling, there is still 
a balance in hand of £500,000, whilst the total re- 
venue for the year ending 31 March last—apart from 
the sale of stands—was £196,653, the highest figure 
reached since the incorporation of the Company.. Had 
it not been for the native rebellion and the rinderpest, 
there is no doubt that the position of the Company 
would have been very different. The year 1896 
already showed a balance of receipts over expenditure 
of £59,000. But two years have been practically lost 
so far as the development of the country is concerned ; 
and the two millions, which might have been expended 
on railways and other useful works, has gone in un- 
avoidable though regrettable warfare. 


It is nevertheless with regard to railway development 
’ and the exploitation of the mineral wealth of Rhodesia 
that the Chartered Company’s report contains the most 
hopeful news for the shareholders. With the-completion 
of the Bechuanaland Railway to Buluwayo, and of the 
Beira Railway to Umtali, the position of Rhodesia is 
completely changed. The cost of transport, even apart 
from the rinderpest, under former conditions practically 
rendered profitable mining impossible. Now machinery, 
materials and stores are being rapidly carried to the 
various mining centres, and it is only a question of a few 
months before a number of mines will start operations. 
A twenty-stamp battery will start at the Geelong mine 
in June next, and before the end of the year several 
- other batteries will be at work. With actual results of 
working before him, even Mr. Labouchere will be con- 
vinced that there is payable gold in Rhodesia. The 
directors speak very confidently on this point. Three 
years ago Mr. John Hays Hammond, who spoke with 
undoubted authority, declared his belief in the value 
and permanence of the gold reefs of the country, and in 
their report the directors say that all the latest informa- 
tion they have received establishes the accuracy of Mr. 
Hammond's conclusions and confirms their. belief in the 
great mineral wealth of Rhodesia. There is a confident 
tone in this part of the report which augurs well for the 
future. It is more than probable in fact that the 
directors have something more than mere assays and 
reports on which they base their belief. It is quite 
_possible that trial crushings have already been made, 
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and that the results are more than satisfactory. Per- 
haps Mr. Rhodes, just back from South Africa, may 
have brought some startling news with him of this kind, 
which: he will impart to the shareholders at the meeting. 


The fact that the directors are asking for more 
capital for the express purpose of developing the 
mineral wealth of the country shows the extent of 
their confidence. Their proposal is to increase the 
capital of the Company by £1,500,000, and to issue at 
once 250,000 new shares pro rata to the shareholders 
at £2, reserving the remaining 1,250,000 shares for 
future issue. The £500,000 thus raised, together 
with the £500,000 of cash still in hand, it is pro- 
posed to expend partly in providing the capital neces- 
sary for the development of particular properties 
and partly in additional railway and other productive 
public works. When the new shares are authorised 
the total nominal capital of the Chartered Company 
will amount to £ 5,000,000, together with the 41,250,000 
five per cent. Mortgage Debentures issued privately in 
1896. It is unfortunate that the Company has to appeal 
for more capital, but it will certainly be cheerfully sub- 
scribed. The shareholders, who have stood manfully 
by the Company through the foul weather of the past 
two years, are not likely to desert it now when it is 
apparently on the eve of success. After all, £5,000,000 
is not a big capital on which to develop a big modern 
State, especially when part of it has been perforce spent 
in waging a small war and combating a plague. Half- 
a-dozen Westralian and British Columbian finance cor- 
porations would swallow up as much in a few months 
and have nothing left to show for it save a lot of scrip, 
whereas Rhodesia is a very big and solid asset which 
goes on improving day by day. The final paragraph 
of the report, announcing that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit 
will be proposed for election to the Board, is another 
piece of good news for Chartered shareholders. The 
Chartered Company without Mr. Rhodes is something 
more absurd than ‘‘ Hamlet” without the Prince. 


Six months ago we were the first to call attention to 
the Geelong Mine, of which mention is made in the 
British South Africa Company’s report. At that time 
the shares stood at 35s. Now they are quoted at just 
under £3. We pointed out some time ago also that 
this mine would exercise an important influence on the 
future of Rhodesia, and the prominence which is given 
to it in the report is evidence that our forecast was 
correct. Although only 20 stamps are to be started at 
first, it is intended ultimately to have a 40-stamp mill. 
A good deal of development work has been done on the 
mine and enough ore has been exposed to run a 20- 
stamp mill for more than a year. The reef is about 
4 ft. 6 in. thick, and has an average assay value of 2 oz. 
to the ton. There is, moreover, an extraordinarily 
rich vein on the property assaying many ounces to the 
ton, the full extent of which has not yet been ascertained. 
The capital of the Company is £250,000. The vendors 
received £115,000 for the property, all in shares, and 
85,000 shares were issued at the beginning of last year 
at a premium of tos. per share, thus leaving 50,000 
shares in reserve. If an average yield of 2 oz. to the 
ton can be obtained, which seems quite possible, with 
the small mill dividends of 100 per cent. should be 
easily earned. With 40 stamps working expenses should 
be less, and 250 per cent. dividends may be considered 
possible. With a reef of such width the cost of mining 
should be comparatively small. We expect to see a 
further rise in Geelong shares after the Chartered 
Company’s meeting. 


We were promised a boom in Westralians some 
time ago, but it is a long while coming. All Westralian 
things are as dull as ditchwater. Mr. Whitaker Wright 
has not yet recovered from the throes of amalgama- 
tion, and is understood tc be at present wondering 
what is the value of the properties the Hon. Charles 
Macintosh has purchased for the British America 
Corporation in the Rossland district. Mr. Calvert is 
believed to spend most of his time in his stables, 
wondering which half of the horses he has given Mr. 
Rucker £10,000 for, and trying to make a price for 
Imperial Western Australian Corporation Deferred 
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shares. Mr. Moreing sends out nice encouraging 
reports about the Sons of Gwalia, which do not seem to 
have much effect upon the market price, and generally 
the whole of the Kangaroo circus is lethargic. Con- 
tinuation rates were higher at the carry-over on Tuesday, 
but changes were generally insignificant one way or the 
other. 


Northern Territories are still on the down-grade. 
When Mr. Bottomley made those astounding state- 
ments at the annual meeting of the Company a month 
ago, the shares stood at 433. On Thursday they closed 
at 3;5;, a fall of 13. This is a curious consequence of 
the glowing reports that were presented at the meeting. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Bottomley declared to 
the shareholders, amongst other things, that ‘‘ the 
Northern Territories Goldfields of Australia are, as far 
as evidences at present go, the richest goldfields yet 
discovered in the world ;” that a famous expert had told 
him, on looking over the reports to hand, ‘‘ Either you 
have the biggest thing yet struck in connexion with 
gold-mining or the damnedest swindle ever perpetrated 
on the British public ;” that the shares at the then price 
were ‘‘absolutely the cheapest thing in the mining 
market of this country ;” that there were £5,000,000 
of gold in sight, and that although there are only 
300,000 shares in the Company, he and his friends had 
bought 380,000. The gradual fall in the value of the 
shares since the meeting admits of only two explana- 
tions. The first is too dreadful to contemplate ; it is 
that the public inclines to accept the famous expert’s 
‘second alternative. The other is that Mr. Bottomley 
and his friends, having bought a large number of the 
shares at a low price, have been gradually unloading 
them on the public at the higher price. In either case 
our advice is to leave the shares severely alone, and 
equally those of the West Australian Joint Stock 
‘Trust, the West Australian Loan and General Finance 
Corporation, and the West Australian Market Trust. 
By-the-by, what has become of Mr. Bottomley’s great 
‘scheme for conveying a shipload of journalists to West 
Australia to convince them of its golden wealth? It 
seems to have missed fire. Is it because some one 
might have dubbed it Mr. Bottomley’s ‘‘Ship of Fools?” 


NEW ISSUES. 
WEST NICHOLSON GOLD-MINING COMPANY. 


There is quite evidently an important movement in 
progress in Rhodesian affairs. It was known that 
amongst the valuable properties owned by the Matabele 
Gold Reefs and Estate Company, Limited, were the 
Nicholson Olympus Claims, and the fact that the West 
Nicholson Gold Mining Company is floated at the 
present moment, just after the report and just before 
the meeting of the British South Africa Company, is 
significant in more ways than one. The capital of the 
Company is £300,000 in £1 shares, 170,000 shares being 
allotted to the vendor Company, the Matabele Gold 
Reefs, in payment of the purchase price, 40,000 being 
now issued, and 90,000 being held in reserve. Share- 
holders in the Matabele Gold Reefs, Limited, have a 
preferential right of allotment over 23,110 of the shares 
now issued. The property is situated in the Gwanda 
district, and the development work which has been 
already carried out has revealed, it is said, a reef of 
extraordinary width. In one shaft it is 43 feet wide, 
and has an average assay value of 16 dwt. to the ton 
over the whole width. This, of course, is a highly 
payable grade, apart from the richer seams and patches 
which are said to have given assays in some cases of 
‘several hundred ounces to the ton. The directors of 
the Company are all directors of the parent Company. 
Taken in conjunction with the announced intention of 
the Chartered Company to assist actively in the 
development of the gold-bearing districts of Rhodesia, 
‘we consider this issue one of considerable significance 
and importance. Those who have faith in the future 
of Rhodesia, and their number is daily increasing 
again, will no doubt look upon the issue with favour. 


BENT’S BREWERY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Bent’s Brewery Company, formed in 1889, invites 
‘subscriptions for £50,000 in 5000 six per cent. Cumu- 
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lative Preference shares of £10 each, at £4 per share 
premium. Since the formation of the company the full 
dividend on the Preference shares has been regularly 
paid, and substantial dividends have been paid upon 
the Ordinary shares, which are at present quoted at a 
premium. The additional capital is required for the 
purchase of licensed properties, and the premiums on 
the issue will be added to the reserve fund. The return 
to the investor at the price of issue will be about 4} 
per cent. 


MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL TRANSPORT COMPANY. 


This is an undertaking designed to extend the use of 
the Manchester Ship Canal, by constructing and run- 
ning steamers of suitable tonnage to carry cargo on 
through bills of lading, and at one inclusive charge, 
between Manchester and the neighbourhood and _ Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead. The undertaking has the ap- 
proval of the Manchester Ship Canal Company and the 
Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, and a strong direc- 
torate has been formed of well-known business men. 
The capital of the Company is £300,000, divided into 
200,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each, and 100,000 
Deferred shares of £1 each. No dividend is to be 
paid on the Deferred shares in any year until 8 per 
cent. has been paid on the Ordinary shares. In this 
case the Deferred shares get the balance of profits up 
to 8 per cent., and then two-thirds of any surplus. 
Agreements have been signed with the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company for a site for a wharf, rent free ; 
warehouses are also to be erected, and an arrangement 
has been made with the Manchester Corporation for 
the conveyance of foreign cattle and sheep to the 
municipal lairages and abattoirs. The vendors re- 
ceive 65,000 Deferred shares in exchange for these 
agreements, and for a guarantee of a subscription of 
the capital up to £100,000. If well managed, the 
undertaking seems to have many chances of success ; 
and since it is to be in a way under the control of the 
well-known firm of Forwood Brothers, of Liverpool, 
North-country investors will probably have confidence 
in it. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

BULLION (Windsor).—In estimating the value of the yield ol 

old on the Rand it is to be remembered that gold from the milf 
is worth only about £3 10s. per ounce, that obtained by the 
cyanide process £3 per ounce, and that obtained by chlorination 

44s. Unless therefore the yield is stated as so many penny- 
weights of fine gold, the total value of the yield must be calcu- 
lated from the above figures. 

B. A. (Edgeware).—At the last meeting of Maple’s a re- 
arrangement of the capital was effected, £250,000 being taken 
from the reserve and distributed as a bonus of 1os. per share to 
the Ordinary shareholders. At the same time 250,000 new 
shares were issued to the shareholders at the rate of one new 
share at par for every two shares held. The effect of this was 
of course to transfer the Reserve Fund to capital account and 
to increase the capital of the Company to £1,750,200. This is 
the reason why the shares which were formerly quoted at 
£4 los. fell to £3, since three shares now are only worth as 
much as two were worth_before the change. They have now 
fallen a little lower and are quoted at £2 175. 6d. 

Z. (York).—You will see from our table of Industrial securities 
that both Bovril Deferred and Ordinary seem good speculative 
investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


G. B. S. AND MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Brighton, 12 April, 1898. 

IR,—I have dealt so fully with Mr. G. B. Shaw in 
another place that I can only reply very briefly to his 
playful challenge in the last number of your ‘‘ Review,” 
and, indeed, I hardly think a reply is necessary, seeing 
with what characteristic deliberation my criticism has 
been misconstrued. Mr. Shaw knows perfectly well, 
for example, that I have again and again denounced, in 
language quite as strong as his own, the cruelties and 
absurdities of our English laws of marriage and divorce, 
and that I was mot championing and defending those 
laws when I described the ‘‘ idea of marriage ” as enno- 
bling and purifying. Reading his extraordinary rhodo- 
montade, I am driven to the conclusion that a 
vegetarian diet does not conduce to a clear understand- 
ing of human relationships in general or of matrimonial 
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ones in particular! The statement that people ‘‘ marry 
for companionship, and not for debauchery,” is worthy 
of Joseph of Canaan or Joseph Surface rather than of 
the pupil of Ibsen and a believer in Nietzsche. People 
marry, primarily, to fulfil a natural function, and to 
have children of their own; secondly, no doubt, for 
companionship. What Mr. Shaw means by ‘‘ debau- 
chery” I fail to comprehend ; he seems to be confound- 
ing the exercise of natural functions with the other 
wickednesses he abhors, such as the eating of mutton 
chops, and the belief in personal immortality. I am 
very glad nevertheless, that he thinks that I have 
‘* idealised ” him, that, in other words, I have a higher 
opinion of him than he has of himself. I believe my 
Opinion to be the right one after all, and it is not altered 
by the fact that, in moments of controversy, he is wily 
as the serpent and slippery as an eel.—I am, &c., 
RoBeRT BUCHANAN. 


— I ask, is a man to be called a serpent and an 
eel because he patiently and straightforwardly tries to 
explain himself when he is held up to public admiration 
as a champion of aberrations of the sexual appetite ? 
What I meant by debauchery was precisely what Mr. 
Buchanan meant. I have not the slightest objection to 
**the exercise of natural functions;” but I strongly 
object to Mr. Buchanan’s assumption that it is a natural 
function of man to murder a sheep, scorch a portion of 
its dead body on a gridiron, and then eat it. Further- 
more, I don’t care how often Mr. Buchanan has de- 
nounced the absurdities of our English laws of marriage 
and divorce. If, when I make free to do the same 
thing, Mr. Buchanan selects that particular moment to 
observe that the idea of marriage is ennobling and 
_ purifying, and that I am a sublime self-sacrificing ass 
who cannot discrimate between the social function of 
marriages and of massage establishments (which is 
exactly what Mr. Buchanan, no doubt quite unin- 
tentionally, conveyed by his definition of my position— 
I gave it in his own words), then he is for the moment, 
in effect, playing against his own side and championing 
those laws. In which extremity I hold that I may 

without ingratitude venture on a mild remonstrance. 

G. B. S. 

OUR PRISON SYSTEM. | 

To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 

11 April, 1898. 

Sir,—Your excellent article on the Prisons’ Bill 
deserves to be publicly acknowledged by every one who 
has been ‘‘ inside.” You have before this allowed me 
to say at great length what I think about the public 
accommodation provided by the Empress-Queen (Em- 
press-Queen) for those who break her liege laws, 
therefore I will be brief. I will only add my testimony 
to that of Mr. Davitt and Mr. Burns, and the testimony 
of a practical man is never to be despised; and no 
man is practical on this question till he has been 
‘*inside.” Messrs. Burns and Davitt do not say too 
much when they assert that a prisoner is always hungry, 
nor does the author of ‘‘ Reading Gaol” lie when he 
says that prisoners habitually suffer from diarrhoea, and 
that astringent medicines are served out once or twice a 
week. 

What struck me as peculiarly foolish and unnecessary 
was the Dutch glass in windows, the effect of which is 
that the light in a cell is always dim. 

So that in sending a man to prison you condemn him 
to want of liberty, to silence, to insomnia, to illness ; you 
deprive him of access to women, of tobacco ; you cut him 
off from the society of his friends; you set him to do de- 
grading and useless tasks, half starve him, and, to com- 
plete the picture, deprive him even of sufficient light by 
which to read the Book of Jeremiah, the prophet who is 
pre-eminently the prisoner’s friend. When that is done 
the judge goes home and lunches, and letting out the 
bottom button of his waistcoat, pats his stomach, and 
thanks his God that England is the home of liberty.— 
Yours in some doubt, R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


THE REFORMATION OF THE WARDER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Ellesmere Park, Eccles, 17 March, 1898. 
Sir,—Though so much notice has of late been 
directed to the question of Prison Reform, the relation 
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of warder to convict has at no time received the 
attention it deserves. This is the more strange because 
it is here that the root of the matter lies. For the 
behaviour, certainly the treatment of the convict very 
largely depends upon the natural disposition of his 
keeper. If the warder be a man humane and, to a 
certain degree, refined, the convict will do his work 
more thoroughly than if his keeper were in any way 
unsympathetic or brutal. This latter adjective, I am 
sorry to say, may be only too often applied to the 
officials of our gaols. Their position, indeed, is one: 
which coaxes and encourages the growth of any native 
seed of cruelty. And we all know, or at any rate we 
who take any interest in the subject know, that the 
future good behaviour of a convicted citizen is greatly 
dependent on his treatment in prison. Brutality makes: 
men more sullen and cowardly; it is only by strict 
treatment, tempered by kindness, that we can hope to 
reform our gaol-birds. The lash may cow the body; 
it cannot reach the soul. What we want, then, is a 
finer discrimination in the selection of warders. Men 
and women who aspire to fill such positions shduld be 
able to prove the possession of not merely a certain 
aptitude for the post, but a refined sympathy for the 
beings over whom they will henceforth guard. To 
some readers the sympathy of the warder may seem a 
matter of little moment ; but a glance at the following 
table should convince even the most sceptical that the 
question is really a serious one. By way of explanation: 
I should say that a governor of a prison is a man 
of good social position whose abilities are specially 
adapted to the duties of his office; while a chief 
warder, in nine cases out of ten, is a man of low 
breeding and of little or no education. 


ffences ieta’ 
Number | Smmitted| other 
of in one Punish- Flogging. 
Inmates. year. ments, 
Military Prisons 
controlled by 
Chief Warders| 3752 2892 2725 12 
Military Prisons 
controlled by 
Governors ...}| 3569 980 592 3 


The reader will remark that though there are only 
6 per cent. more inmates of military prisons governed 
by chief warders than there are of those falling under 
the discipline of a governor, yet the number of offences 
committed by the former is nearly 200 per cent. more than 
those committed by the latter ; and, what is considerably 
more important, though it was found necessary to 
punish only 60 per cent. of the offenders in the one 
case, the officials considered it requisite to punish over 
95 per cent. in the other. A similar, though greater, 
disparity is noticeable in the number of floggings. 

The reason I quote the figures relating to military 
prisons is that they happen to be the nearest to hand. 
Surely, sir, more care should be exercised in the 
selection of men who are placed in authority over their 
fellows.—Yours very truly, J. REDFERN KENyon, 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ADDRESSES. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
94, 95 & 96 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin, 
7 April, 1898. 

Sir,—With reference to the review of Mr. Johm 
Redmond’s ‘‘ Historical and Political Addresses ” con-- 
tained in your issue of the 2nd inst., we hope the 
opinion of your reviewer will be modified as regards 
the capabilities of the printers of the work when we- 
inform him that the paper and type he finds so much. 
fault with is the best that can for the present be manu- 
factured in Ireland, as these industries are but slowly 
recovering from the evil effects of English legislative. 
interference. We admit that better effects could have- 
been obtained by using materials made in England or 
Germany ; but in producing a work appealing to Irish- 
men we need not apologise for using home-made: 

articles. —Yours, Seay, Bryers & WALKER.. 
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REVIEWS. 


VICTOR HUGO’S CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘Victor Hugo. Correspondance. 1836-1882.” Paris ; 
Calmann Lévy. 


eee amusing protests, half-serious, half-whimsical, 

which have been made in Paris against the intoler- 
able posthumous fecundity of Victor Hugo seem to have 
had the effect of warning his executors to condense 
the second instalment of his ‘‘Correspondance.”’ The 
first volume took us from 1815 to 1835, and it was gene- 
rally supposed that at least three more volumes, each as 
massive as the first, would be required to complete the 
work. However, the editors have determined to hold their 
hands. It has been decided, they say-in an appended 
note, not to enlarge this publication unduly, but to 
make a selection of letters. It really is as well, since of 
no man of letters has it ever been so obvious as of Victor 
Hugo to say that he, being dead, yet continueth to speak. 
His physical demise occurred in 1885, and since then at 
least ten large volumes of posthumous works have been 
issued. Nor is this the end. A second series of 
““Choses Vues” is announced, and a sinister note is 
struck at the close of the present correspondence, where 
it is intimated that the near future may probably see 
the publication of the letters to Auguste Vacquerie 
and to Paul Meurice, both of whom are slightly repre- 
sented here. There is, then, no chance that the works 
of Hugo will be completed within the nineteenth 
century, and indeed we see no reason now why they 
should be completed at all. A new book by Victor 
Hugo might well become an annual phenomenon, 
heralding the summer solstice. 

It is probable that his executors begin to be aware 
that this sort of thing may be overdone. Even before 
the great man’s death there were people—M. Biré was 
prominent among them—who dared to suggest that we 
might have too much of this tremendous, unceasing 
voice blowing through the trumpets of prose and verse. 
Victor Hugo had published so much during the seventy 
years of his active intellectual life that it was hard to 
convince one’s self that any more of the sonorous 
clamour was needed. 

Nor, if we look at the posthumous volumes, could we, 
unless we were Mr. Swinburne or M. Richard Lesclide, 
lay our hands upon our hearts and say that we are as 
much the richer as our shelves are the more encumbered. 
**La Fin de Satan” was spirited, but we could do with- 
out it; ‘‘ Dieu” was hardly convincing, and in ‘‘ Toute 
ja Lyre” there were but the old chords, and some of them 
sadly strained. Meanwhile, taste goes sliding away on 
its comet-like orbit, and even so majestic a luminary as 
Victor Hugo becomes shorn of some of its beams as we 
recede from it. The new readers have not the old 
docility. No one, of the same critical weight, could 
write to-day as Paul de Saint Victor wrote forty years 
ago; the strain of unbridled enthusiasm is no longer 
practicable. To see spots on the sun is not now, as it 
was once said to be, ‘‘une mauvaise action.”” Those 
who still admire Victor Hugo—and they are many— 
would do wisely to condense and retrench, rather than 
add to his abundance. 

- "This consideration makes us cordially approve the 
@etermination of his editors to curtail the publication 
of his letters. Later on, no doubt, more correspondence 
will be welcome ; for the present we are well satisfied 
tto have the cream of fifty years. We do not quite 
understand the reason why the selection closes with 
1882; Hugo was still at the height of his vitality 
much later than that. His prose studies, ‘‘ L’Archipel 
«de la Manche,” were prepared by himself for the press 
‘in 1883, and down to the beginning of May, 1885, there 
was little slackening of his mental powers. To have 
pushed on to the end, however, would have been to 
teveal no fresh characteristics; all that Victor Hugo 
‘was, ‘‘toute la lyre,” was finally known long before 
physical old age approached him. The impression 
produced on us by reading these selected letters is one 
of great uniformity of character and nature. They are 
so slight, so sparse, that we seem to watch the appear- 
ance of the man silhouetted against the age, moving 
‘with extreme rapidity across the white disk thrown 
from some. magic lantern. There is no change, no 
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development ; the same extraordinary figure glides 
along for half-a-century and disappears. 

In the first series of ‘‘ Correspondance,” the relations 
of Sainte-Beuve and Madame Hugo attracted the lively 
attention of the public, and the poet’s attitude was 
hotly discussed, and, on the whole, approved. The 
letters in the present volume offer no violent scandalous 
interest of this kind, but have a more genuine literary 
value. They are very largely addressed to people of 
letters. We begin with Lamartine, Chateaubriand, 
Bérenger, Alphonse Karr; we proceed to Michelet, 
Baudelaire, Jules Janin, Théophile Gautier; we come 
at last to Coppée, Theodore de Banville, Leconte de 
Lisle, Verlaine. On the whole, it is only fair to say, in 
face of the reputation for brazen egotism which the 
memory of Victor Hugo has not been able to escape, 
that these letters give evidence of extreme kindliness. 
If a younger or a less distinguished author was polite 
to him, he never failed in cordiality of response. He 
was intensely conscious of his position, sometimes 
ludicrously so, as in the familiar and almost 
patronising letter, here printed, addressed to the 
Emperor of Austria. But he showed tact that was 
often quite exquisite in lifting his less eminent contem- 
poraries to a momentary level with himself. When he 
writes to a young poet he does not condescend to him ; 
he raises him, rather, to a seat beside him on the throne. 
When the juvenile M. Francois Coppée sends him his 
poem ‘‘Les Forgerons,” excessively successful and 
tending in a direction which Hugo is bound to think 
reactionary, the old man retains his dignity without for 
a moment hazarding his sweetness. ‘‘ As a philosopher 
and as a democrat,” he says, ‘‘I cannot accept your 
point of view; but, as a poet, I applaud, with all the 
public that you have charmed so much, the solidity, the 
vigour and the pathos of your verses. Continue your 
great successes; you will come in time, I hope, to 
stand wholly on the side of the people. Truth is there; 
and, as for beauty, you know already where that is to 
be found.” This is not merely amiable, it is extremely 
clever. 

The ‘‘ Correspondance,” in fact, raises in our estima- 
tion the cleverness of Victor Hugo. Of his genius, of 
the elevation of his art and the splendour of his im- 
agination we know already what was to be known. 
But we were hardly prepared to find him so adroit, so 
politic, so capable of winning and retaining friends, and 
of securing the suffrages of mankind. No doubt the 
letters have been carefully chosen to display the best 
sides of his character; but Victor Hugo, with his big 
voice, his passion for an audience, his disregard of 
every species of reticence, is not an easy person for an 
editor to manipulate. We may be sure that, however 
artfully these letters were selected, they display to us 
the man. They produce, let us repeat, a pleasant, 
human impression. Sometimes the rhetoric is rather 
plangent. The writer calls too obviously upon the stars 
and winds and seas to bear witness to his virtues. 
When he addresses, in 1855, Messrs. Grigson and 
Cowen, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as ‘‘ dear compatriots 
of the great European Fatherland,” we expect a good 
deal of loud, vague language, and we get it. When, 
in 1852, he writes to Van Hasselt that it is not Victor 
Hugo who has been exiled, it is France, we smile. He 
is not in his most seductive moods when he is shouting 
to the members of the Democratic Club of Pisa, or to 
the government of the Republic of Colombia. This 
is too noisy and too public a Victor Hugo for our taste, 
but this Victor Hugo is, happily, not often revealed. 

When so many letters are addressed to men and 
women of letters, about their own works, criticism is 
hardly to be avoided, and we have been told over and over 
again that Victor Hugo was no critic. He was deter- 
mined, of course, to be easily pleased, and he made a 
point of being purely laudatory. But it is surprising 
how few slips he makes, and pleasant to see how 
resolutely, through successive generations, he contrives 
to praise the best. In 1836 he finds precisely the right 
words in which to congratulate Lamartine upon ‘‘ La 
Chute d’un Ange.” The urbanity with which he steers 
through the difficult task of thanking George Sand for 
a copy of ‘‘ Daniella,” in 1857, is only excelled by the 
warmth with which he welcomes from Baudelaire, in the 
same year, a copy of ‘Les Fleurs du Mal.” ‘‘ L’art 
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est comme I!’azur, c’est le champ infini: vous venez de la 
prouver”—how Baudelaire, in the turmoil of his law-suit, 
must have been refreshed by that! In writing to Paul 
de Saint Victor, to Banville, to Verlaine, he sends just 
the praise which will gratify, because, if there be a 
slight touch sometimes of exaggeration, the pressure is 
along the right line ; it is praise, the quality of which is 
deserved, whatever we may choose to say about the 
quantity. 

If the letters to friends are occupied with them and 
their publications, those to his own family are about 
himself. Here he is frankly egotistical, and here, at 
last, we are conscious of a little hardness, a thickness 
of the sensible epidermis, which it would be unjust to 
call callousness. This preserved Victor Hugo, no 
doubt, against the paralysing effect of a series of 
appalling bereavements, such as might have crushed 
and silenced a more sensitive man. He is deeply 
grieved in every case, but he is able to relieve himself 
with tears and lamentations, and we presently discover 
him at work again. 

Before we part from this very interesting volume, of 
which we have been able to indicate only the most 
general features, we must allow ourselves to comment 
on the curious and repeated references to that struggle 
in the Spanish Antilles, which is occupying us so 
acutely to-day. To the Revolutionary Committee of 
Puerto Rico, Victor Hugo writes, congratulating them 
on their success in founding a republic of that island. 
‘* Spain out of America! That must be the great aim, 
and that the great duty for American citizens. Cuba 
free! I applaud all these great designs!” We might 
suppose that these words were published in a Jingo 
newspaper at Washington last week. Notatall! They 
were written in 1867, and still there is no republic in 
Puerto Rico, nor is Cuba free—free, that is, from the 
Spaniards, and free, of course, from the American com- 
mercial kings. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, AN INTOLERABLE 
BORE. 


‘*The Private Papers of William Wilberforce.” Col- 
lected and Edited by A. M. Wilberforce. London: 
Unwin. 


M OST of these private papers of William Wilberforce 

might have remained private without any loss to 
the ny and with considerable gain to the memory of 
Wilberforce himself. If it was the intention of the 
Wilberforce family by this publication to set forth their 
great man in the character of a gloomy and bigoted 
fanatic they have succeeded perfectly. There is no 
trace here of the man who roused the conscience of his 
generation over the slave trade, and of whom Pitt said 
that ‘‘ of all the men I ev er knew Wilberforce has the 
greatest natural eloquence.” In his place we have the 
presentment of a man of narrow judgment and tedious 
expression, whose highest work might have been the 
writing of maudlin tracts about hell and the wickedness 
of happiness with which to frighten children. The 
letters are in three sets—from Pitt, from other friends, 
and from Wilberforce himself to his children. The 
most interesting of the Pitt letters is a reply to Wilber- 
force’s announcement of his intention to withdraw from 
a wicked world into the seclusion of holiness. ‘I 
cannot help,” says the writer, ‘‘ expressing my fear that 
you are deluding yourself into principles which have but 
too mych tendency to counteract your own object, and 
to render your virtues and talents useless both to your- 
self and mankind. Why this preparation of solitude ? 
. . . » Ifa Christian may act in the several relations of 
- life, must he seclude himself from them all to become 
so? Surely the principles of Christianity are simple, 
and lead not to meditation only but to action.” This 
common-sense letter was followed by a personal 
call and talk, Pitt being anxious to know ‘‘the 
degree or the duration of the retirement which you 
have prescribed to yourself, how the future course 
of your life is to be directed when you think the 
same privacy no longer necessary, and, in short, what 
idea you have formed of the duties which you are from 
this time to practise.” Evidently the friendly counsel 
of the young statesman had its effect, for Wilberforce 
remained in active public life. The rest of the Pitt 
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section of the book is of no great interest. We have 
Wilberforce writing, ‘‘Do, I beseech you, let one of 
your taxes be a tax on all public diversions of every 
kind, including card-playing,” forwarding a tract 
‘* especially addressed to such as you,” and regretting 
that Pitt’s great qualities were not ‘‘ under the impulse 
and guidance of true religion.” The home letters from 
Wilberforce to his children are almost entirely taken up 
with this sort of thing. To Sam, aged nine, he writes, 
‘*T am anxious to see decisive marks of your having 
begun to undergo the great change;” and again, when 
the boy had reached the maturity of twelve years, ‘‘I 
am glad to hear that you are unhappy. As it is about 
your soul, I cannot but rejoice. .... I trust that 
you may be taken care of in this world and delivered 
from hell.” Warnings against inattention at church 
and the sinfulness of ‘staring into the opposite 
pew,” recommendations to read So-and-so’s com- 
mentaries or meditations, or ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards on 
the Religious Affections,” and to indulge in ‘‘ soli- 
tary walks in spiritual meditations,” are repeated 
over and over again. When Samuel became ac- 
quainted with a young man whose parents wished 
him to accompany them to the play, and sought his 
father’s advice for his friend as to whether it was 
more wicked to goto the theatre, or to disobey one’s 
parents, Wilberforce replied, ‘‘1 will frankly confess to 
you that the clearness and strength of the command, 
‘ Children, obey your parents in all things,’ weighed so 
strongly with me as to lead me at first to doubt whether 
it did not overbalance all opposing considerations, but 
more reflection has brought me to the conclusion that it 
is the duty of your young friend to resist his parents’ in- 
junction to go to the play or opera.” Here and there 
the papers have some slight reference to more mundane 
affairs ; but even in such matters their publication is no 
kindness to Wilberforce. As an example of his want of 
insight into the economic conditions of his time, take 
the letter to his son at the period of the Swing riots. 
‘‘ Your mother suggests that a thrashing machine used 
to be kept in one of your barns. If so, I really think it 
should be removed. I should be very sorry to have it 
stated that a thrashing machine had been burnt on the 
premises of the Rev. Samuel Wilberforce; they take 
away one of the surest sources of occupation for farmers 
in frost and snow time. In what a dreadful state the 
country is! Gisborne, I find, has stated his opinion that 
the present is the period of pouring out the seventh 
Vial,” and so on in the usual fatuous manner. The 
future Bishop may have profited by all this; we trust 
that he did; but we cannot see what possible interest it 
can have for the reading public at this time of day, 
except as a tedious illustration of views about Christi- 
anity that have been stone dead for a long time amongst 
educated people. It is indeed difficult to realise that 
this was the man who held a place in the front rank ofa 
House of Commons that numbered Pitt, Fox, Burke 
and Sheridan amongst its members. 

But even in such a volume as this there are saving 
touches of humour to sustain the reader. We are 
especially and profoundly grateful to Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, for provoking one letter—from Lord Calthorpe 
to Wilberforce — over which we have chuckled im- 
moderately. Her ladyship was a woman of lively dis- 
position, ‘‘ beautiful and bewitching,” says the editor 
of these papers, but ‘‘in strong contrast” to Wilber- 
force’s chief female friends, Hannah More and Maria 
Edgeworth. We do not for a moment doubt it. Wil- 
berforce, regarding her as a frivolous person, warned 
Lord Calthorpe, when that gentleman was on a visit to 
Scotland, against profaning the Sabbath by spending it 
in her company. A week later Calthorpe writes re- 
proaching himself for want of vigilance and self- 
discipline in ‘‘ suffering myself to be persuaded to stay 
here till Monday.” Apparently the egregious ass had 
solemnly set about improving the occasion by preaching 
to his hostess, and expresses his mortification that 
‘‘she fell asleep while I was reading to her part of 
Leighton’s Commentaries, and awoke with lively ex- 
pressions of admiration at what she had not heard.” 
He is fain to admit ruefully that ‘‘ there is something in 
the Duchess that pleases, although against the judge- 
ment, and makes her entertaining even when she is the 
subject of melancholy reflections. . . . . O how subtle 
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are the devices of the enemy of our peace, and how 
weak our natural means of defence. I have not spent 
a Sunday with so much self-reproach since I came into 
Scotland.” We have no record of the reflections of the 
Duchess upon the occasion. Were they also melan- 
choly, we wonder? and how often did she look at the 
clock before sleep mercifully closed her senses to the 
tedium of the commentaries and their expounder? 
Surely this delightful little comedy of a Sabbath day is 
almost justification enough for an otherwise wearisome 


OLD VIRGINIA. 


‘*Sketches from Old Virginia.” By A. G. Bradley. 
London: Macmillan. 


R. BRADLEY’S apology for the absence of 
‘method and continuity” in his book is a little 
superfluous; it seems to us to possess both—to possess, 
in an admirable degree, unity. The relation between 
the essays (they are a little too elaborate to be called 
sketches) is perfectly coherent ; they all bear, indeed, a 
family likeness, and, let us say at once, they are none 
the less delightful on that account. This is one of the 
leasantest volumes that it has been our lot to handle 
or some time ; it is clearly the outcome of the author’s 
love of his subject. Beyond the fact of Virginia being 
the first British settlement in North America, it is, we 
suppose, scarcely more than a geographical expression 
to most Englishmen. Its people, its quaint aristocracy, 
the negroes, before and after their emancipation, the 
‘*poor whites” who live on the solitary slopes of the 
Blue Ridge (and who would, by the way, provide an 
interesting study in degeneration for the anthropologist), 
the architecture, the aspect of the country, the trees, 
the birds of the air and the fish of the rivers—all these 
have become, after reading Mr. Bradley’s book, as 
familiar to us as if we had lived in Virginia for half a 
lifetime. And yet, perhaps, nothing would be further 
from the truth than to suppose that Mr. Bradley has 
been influenced by a desire to ‘‘ impart information” ; 
he is no mere chronicler of events, of places and dis- 
tances. He is entirely possessed by the spirit of the 
country which he describes ; he catches the lights and 
shadows that would escape the ordinary observer, and 
he is able to communicate his impressions quite justly. 
Mr. Bradley is a sportsman ; he assisted, he tells us, 
‘*in the very first invasion of the Alleghanies south 
of the Potomac, ever undertaken with fly-rod and 
tackle,” and our glimpses of the country are often 
obtained while accompanying him on some excursion of 
the sort. He is not less handy with his gun; we take 
at random a passage from an account of a shooting 
expedition : ‘‘ The setters are whistled up, and with a 
timely caution are soon backing their senior in pretty 
style right out in the field. The alders and willows 
here form a thicket ten or fifteen feet high, and it is a 
case of a gun each side of it. We are soon off our 
horses and abreast of the dog, who begins to crawl 
slowly on, the setters creeping after her. The birds 
[Virginia quail] are running, and we can hear them 
scuttling over the dry leaves. They soon rise, however, 
with a great commotion, seventeen or eighteen of them, 
and the air above the alder tops seems for a moment 
alive with glancing wings ; and from the far side it is 
not child’s play to pick out two outside birds and plant 
two effective shots before they have dipped out of sight 
—most of them to swing past the Major in the direction 
of the forest skirting the valley, the rest to dash on 
further down the stream, scattering, probably, as they 
fly.” Mr. Bradley’s writing is not always impeccable ; 
it is nearly always pleasing. He has a sense of style ; 
he has personality, not that sensitive plant so carefully 
tended on the banks of rivulets of prose, but a 
personality that is not shocked at its own sometimes 
prosaic emotions—a pretty certain indication of an 
original mind. 
CONCERNING GHOSTS. 
‘* Studies in Psychical Research.” By Frank Podmore. 
London: Kegan Paul. , 
R. PODMORE’S “‘ Studies” form really a very ser- 
viceable summary of much of the work done by 
the Society for Psychical Research. He has brought 
within the reach of readers with limited leisure an 
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admirable epitome of the principal results of the quiet 
and patient research carried on, during the last fifteen 
years, by a comparatively small group of men, in a 
spirit that deserves the highest praise. Opinions may 
vary as to the value of the work done, but there can be 
no two opinions as to the attitude of mind and the 
methods of the workers. Mr. Podmore has done his 
part of the work well; he has purposely kept his 
chapters short, giving merely the more salient features 
of his various subjects. He leaves his readers, who may 
desire moré information, to range at will through the 
numerous volumes of ‘‘ the Proceedings of the S. P. R.” 
Whilst Mr. Podmore uses the data collected bythe S.P.R., 
he is careful to explain that he alone is responsible 
for the opinions expressed and the conclusions drawn. 

After giving a brief sketch of the development of 
popular Spiritualism since the famous ‘‘ Rochester 
Knockings ” in 1848, and referring to various exposures 
of trickster mediums, he deals wittily with some of the 
‘*physical phenomena of Spiritualism,” selecting what 
he regards as ‘‘the best evidence of this type.” He 
points out that the investigations of the S.P.R., con- 
cerning the value of human testimony in such matters, 
have led to the conclusion that most of the testimony to 
such phenomena must be regarded as_ worthless. 
Neither the observation nor the memory of the ordinary 
or even of the extraordinary observer is reliable 
enough when taken as witnesses of what really occurred. 
In some of the cases which he quotes he differs in his 
conclusions from other members of the society. For 
example, he deals at some length with the remarkable 
phenomena alleged to have occurred in connexion with 
D. D. Home and W. Stainton Moses. If we mistake 
not, Mr. F. W. H. Myers has practically endorsed the 
phenomena of Moses as genuine, and Sir William 
Crookes, the President of the Society, was satisfied by 
his own investigations that Home was a supernormal 
marvel. Mr. Podmore finally dismisses Moses after 
considering his alleged ‘‘ spirit messages,” as well as 
his ‘‘ physical phenomena,” as an instance of a ‘‘ moral 
miracle,” and not a material one—in plain words, as an 
impostor. Home gives him greater trouble, but he 
thinks that a proper combination of fraud on the part of 
Home and hallucination on the part of the witnesses 
may go a long way towards a full accounting in his 
case also. 

Poltergeists, the spooks of time immemorial, the 
mischief-workers, that ring bells, and throw stones, 
and bang on walls and doors, and smash crockery, 
&c., fare yet worse at Mr. Podmore’s hands, and he 
refashions them into ‘‘ tricky” boys and girls of our 
own common world. Eusapia Paladino, the Italian 
“medium,” and Madame Blavatsky, once the great 
priestess of the Theosophical movement, are seen to 
belong to the same general category as the Poltergeists 
and the notorious Slade. 

Upon some of the points which Mr. Podmore has, 
touched he might have given the general reader a little 
more information or even a little more expert criticism. 
Thus the Spiritualists as a body devoutly believe in the 
‘* Rochester knockings ” of the Fox girls, and Mr. Pod- 
more, although he states that a few sensible men 
‘referred ”” them to the ‘‘ knee-joints” of the girls, 
makes no reference to the fact that the girls not many 
years ago confessed that they had produced the sounds 
with their /ve-joints, and that one of them travelled in 
America giving public exhibitions of her method 
of producing them. Again, in the famous incident of 
the alleged floating of Home in the air from one 
window to another seventy feet from the ground, 
Mr. Podmore’s only suggestion seems to be that the 
witnesses were hallucinated; yet Home might easily 
have used a plank or rope outside, or even merely one 
or two spikes in the wall; no examination for such 
articles seems to have been made. Nevertheless a 
book of this kind enables us to comprehend the nature 
and extent of the investigations of the S.P.R. When 
we recall the condition of the public mind upon such 
matters twenty years ago, we see the immense value of 
the work they have accomplished. At that time the 
public mind, in this domain, was confused and hazy -in 
the extreme. It is true we still have ‘‘all manner of 
shapeless mis-births ” masquerading and chattering now 
as then. There will always be follies for the foolish, 
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but for any student who is now desirous of investigating 
psychical matters, there is a mass of reliable and well- 
sifted evidence lying ready to his hand. The spiritualists 
have been shorn of their pretensions ; the slate-writing 
imposture has almost vanished; the more recent 
Blavatsky miracles are exploded shams for all reason- 
ably healthy people. The Blavatskys and Paladinos 
of the future will doubtless still be able to command 
their crowds of credulous followers; such followers 
desire neither demonstration nor argument; ‘what 
they really need is a severe course of medical treat- 
ment.” But, it may be asked, has the work of the 
S.P.R. been merely negative and destructive? Have 
all its researches ended in the mere detection of im- 
posture? Not so, there is much in Mr. Podmore’s 
book of a very different kind. He deals at some length 
with the evidence for experimental thought trans- 
ference, and passes from this to consider various forms 
of telepathic dreams and _ hallucinations, eventually 
finding much comfort in the view that ‘‘ ghosts,” 
whether in ‘‘haunted houses” or elsewhere, are in 
many cases real genuine ‘‘ ghosts,” but not dead ones. 
They are in the main hallucinatory images produced by 
the action of one living mind upon another by some 
process akin to that involved in simple thought trans- 
ference experiments. Such faith as Mr. Podmore has 
to pin, he pins on ‘‘ telepathy.” He quotes some inter- 
esting stories in dealing with this part of his subject, and 
also in his chapter on premonitions, but he has no 
second pin for premonitions. In his concluding chapters 
he considers some cases of ‘‘ secondary consciousness,” 
‘*obsession,” ‘‘clairvoyance,” &c., and we almost 
think that he has some faith in Mrs. Piper’s ‘‘ medium- 
istic trance,” which, he says, furnishes ‘the most 
important evidence which the Society for Psychical 
- Research has yet adduced for the existence of something 
beyond telepathy.”” But he waits for further knowledge. 
It may be interesting to see whether Mr. Podmore has 
another access of faith after reading the just published 
account of investigations with this same Mrs. Piper, 
whom Professor William James, of Harvard University, 
called his ‘‘ one white crow.” 


THE MYSTIC ROSE. 


‘“*The Mystic Rose from the Garden of the King.” A 
Fragment of the Vision of Sheikh Haji Ibrahim of 
Kerbela. Rendered into English by Fairfax L. 
Cartwright, B.A. Privately printed. 


“TRE opportunity given to the student to be brought 
to deep fundamental truths from an unfamiliar 
point of view is what perhaps, for Western minds, 
adds so much charm to the wisdom of the East. From 
a fresh moral basis one finds certain ethical principles 
to have been examined and found perfect ; so that the 
study of the meditations of an Eastern Thomas a 
Kempis sends the reader back with an enlarged mind 
and juster judgment to the accepted head of our own 
devotional literature. 

Such a comparison comes naturally from the reading 
of Mr. Cartwright’s translation of Sheikh Haji Ibrahim’s 
moral and mystic elucidation of the laws of life. 
Though between his grave and temperate acceptance 
of the goods of this world and 4 Kempis’s passionate 
negations a great gulf is fixed, nevertheless the finer 
spiritual conclusions of the former are not dissimilar ; 
and if these conclusions are just and logically led up to, 
it must be admitted that the Eastern sage offers a more 
oer pe way to wisdom made perfect. He shares, 
ndeed, with Matthew Arnold the view that there is in 
-human affairs a stream of tendency which makes for 
righteousness. Thus he says: ‘‘A cat purrs when 
stroked the right way: the Soul likewise expresses its 
joy when it feels itself travelling with the Stream of the 
Manifestation in accordance with the Law of the 
Manifestation.” And a little later on he adds,—‘‘ The 
Instinct in Man being a yearning for the Beautiful out 
of which the Sense of Justice arises, is a fragment of 
the Qualities of the Unity, and therefore is greater 
than Religion; for Religion is but a Rule within the 
Manifestation for giving the Instinct in Man the greatest 
latitude of development.” 

This is a comfortable saying; and from this the 
Sheikh goes on to assert with much fervour the 
‘common ground of many moral philosophies, — 
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‘* The Spiritual Resurrection is the death of passions : 
the death of self-will and consciousness. This is the 
end of the journey on the Holy Path: this is the efface- 
ment in the Unity.” 

‘* What is Hell-Fire?” he adds. ‘‘It is the torment 
which devoureth the Lover, the desire of the Lover to be 
united with the Beloved, and his incapacity of attaining 
unto his desire.” And shortly after he breaks out into 
an exclamation which has surely its parallel in the 
aspirations of Christianity, —‘‘ Oh, Mystery of Mysteries, 
the Beloved sighing for the Lover!” 

His mysticism throughout is based upon sexual 
analogy. On the subject of sex, and in answer to the 
question why humanity was created male and female, 
the following passage may be quoted,— 

‘The soul is yet one in kind but the body differeth ! 
A Dervish spoke :—‘ I watched the wind blowing upon 
the Ocean—the wind—the indivisible—the spirit—the 
invisible breath of the Unknown—and it penetrated into 
the ocean of the Material World, leavening it with 
motion and life. And I saw the water rise till it formed 
the crest of a wave, and I exclaimed ‘ Behold Adam !’ 
And I saw the crest of the wave descend without a 
break into the depression, and I exclaimed ‘ Behold Eve 
proceeding from Adam!’ The crest of the wave 
descended into the hollow. And I saw the hollow rise 
to the crest of the wave and again descend into the 
hollow, on and on to the bourne of the Unknown. 

‘*So the soul of man passes into the form of woman, 
and the soul of woman passes into the form of man, 
but the common Soul of Humanity is an unbroken 
chain; when it vibrates with an emotion it expresses 
the same in the Material World by producing the crest 
of the wave and the hollow—man and woman—alter- 
nating generation by generation. But as sometimes 
upon the Ocean the wind is still and the waves are not, 
so are there forms in Humanity—soul and matter 
combined—which are, as it were, man and woman in 
one,—the perfect and complete Lover and Beloved in 
one, the pure type which approacheth nearest to the 
Serenity and Calm of the Common Soul of Humanity— 
the reflection of the Absolute Peace.” 

Besides such spiritual mysticism the book contains a 
great deal of worldly wisdom; nor is it without 
passages of wit and humour. Mr. Cartwright has 
done his translation gracefully, and might be well 
advised if he allowed so acceptable a book to be put 
within reach of the general public. 


AN OLD-WORLD ADMIRAL. 


Admiral Duncan.” By the Earl of Camperdown. 
London: Longman. 


7 is a matter for regret that want of material has 

prevented Lord Camperdown from giving to the 
world a connected record of Admiral Duncan’s life and 
service. He has justly stated that the lapse of nearly 
a century since his illustrious forefather’s death has 
made it increasingly difficult fora biographer to achieve 
a full measure of success ; and the accidental destruc- 
tion at Althorp of the Admiral’s private letters to Lord 
Spencer, the absence of information from family sources, 
and the few papers left by the Admiral himself, have 
not lightened the task. The memoir—for it is not a 
biography—is devoted practically to three main in- 
cidents in Duncan’s life: the blockade of the Texel, 
the mutiny of the Fleet, and the victory of Camper- 
down.~ Still, though many details of his life yet remain 
unknown, the publication of the secret dispatches from 
the Admiralty, and of Lord Spencer’s private letters, 
which now appear for the first time, and which extend 
over a period of rather more than six years, dating 
from the time when Duncan hoisted his flag on the 
** Venerable,” would alone give the volume a claim to 
attention. 

Duncan’s sea-education was passed chiefly under 
Keppel, during the Seven Years’ War. At the age of 
thirty, and after only sixteen years’ service, he found 
himself a captain. But for a long period after this pro- 
motion wag slow, and it was not till he had reached the 
age of fifty-six that he obtained flag-rank, and after 
that eight years elapsed before he hoisted his flag as 
Commander-in-Chief of the North Sea Fleet. The diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend during his tenure 
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of this command would have driven to despair a less 
resolute and determined man than Adam Duncan. At 
the outset the North Sea Fleet ‘‘ numbered only four 
sails of the line,” and though the Russian Fleet was 
placed at the British admiral’s disposal, that squadron 
was unfitted for winter cruising, and it is impossible not 
to sympathise with Duncan’s complaint to the Admiralty 
that he was ‘‘the first British admiral that was ever 
ordered on service with foreigners only.” Throughout 
the year 1796 and the greater part of 1797 Great Britain 
was inaconstant state of agitation lest the French might 
gain command of the Channel, or the Dutch might 
appear in the Thames, and that the latter contingency 
was not turned into an accomplished fact is due to the 
unflagging zeal, daring and doggedness of Admiral 
Duncan. During the mutiny of the English fleet in 
the months of May and June, 1797, he displayed the 
same qualities, combined with calm and clear judgment, 
firm resolution, and a keen sense of justice which won 
for him the well-earned approbation of the Government 
and the respect of the sailors. The feeling of the men 
towards him is aptly shown in the words of a tar who 
wrote home after the victory off Camperdown :—‘‘ They 
say as how they are going to make a lord of our 
Admiral. They can’t make too much of him. He is 
heart of oak ; he is a seaman every inch of him, and as 
to a bit of a broadside it only makes the old cock young 
again.” The letters of Lord Spencer, which cover the 
period of the mutiny at Yarmouth and the Nore, give 
abundant evidence not only of perfect trust in the 
ability of the Commander of his choice to accomplish 
his allotted task, but also of a deep respect which 
rapidly ripened into affection. They are important as 
showing how much more deeply indebted than has 
hitherto been supposed the nation is to the judgment 
dispiayed throughout that crisis by Duncan. It is 
almost impossible for us to conceive the intensity of the 
anxiety to which he must have been subjected lest the 
Dutch might succeed not only in breaking away, but 
perhaps even in making a successful descent upon our 
shores. Fortunately for this country they missed their 
opportunity, and the victory off Camperdown, which 
was followed within two years by the surrender of the 
Dutch Fleet, proved the death-blow to the Dutch power 
on the sea. ; 

Lord Camperdown’s account of the victory of 11 
October is collated from Dutch as well as English 
sources, and is characterised by a spirit of judicial 
impartiality. Admiral Duncan has been accused of 
‘* having no idea of tactics, and being soon puzzled by 
them,” and of having fought his action off Camperdown 
‘* without plan or system,” but if it was a case of ‘‘ up 
wi’ the hel-lem and gang into the middle o’t,” the 
method was justified by the result. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SURGEON-GENERAL. 


‘* Recollections of Thirty-nine Years in the Army.” By 
Sir Charles Alexander Gordon, K.C.B. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


ITH all a soldier’s directness and lack of circum- 
locution—though technically not a soldier him- 
self—Sir Alexander Gordon plunges at once into his 
narrative, without preface, introduction or other pre- 
liminary matter. He has a story to tell, and it is not 
without reason that the famous passage in which 
Othello boasted of the ‘‘ battles, sieges, fortunes” 
through which he had passed appears on the title-page. 
When a man was in the first Afghan War of 1842 ; 
on the Gold Coast of Africa, 1847-8; through the 
Indian Mutiny in 1857-8; with the expedition to China 
in 1860-61 ; in the siege of Paris, 1870-71 ; and only 
retired from the Service in 1880, he is entitled to 
recount his adventures, even at the risk of a little 
garrulity. 

Those who wish to know how British officers and 
men acquired their reputation for invincibility before the 
days of feather-bed soldiering, may ponder this incident, 
which occurred after the battle of Maharajpore: ‘‘ Ata 
short distance lay in the growing crop that covered the 
field of battle, Lieutenant Cavanagh, of the 4th 
Irregulars, loudly calling to attract attention, sup- 
porting by his hands a limb from which dangled the 
foot and part of the leg, his other limb grazed by a 
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round shot which inflicted both wounds and passed’ 
through his horse, now lying dead beside him. He 
was taken to the hospital tents, where meanwhile 
wounded officers and soldiers in considerable numbers 
had accumulated. The surgeons’ work begun, three of 
us mutually assisted each other. The turn of Lieu- 
tenant Cavanagh to be attended to having come, he 
made a request that we should ‘just wait a bit while he 
wrote to his wife,’ for he had recently been married. 
This done, he submitted to amputation, and during that 
process uttered no cry or groan, though nothing in the 
shape of anzsthetic was given, nor had chloroform as 
such been discovered; then during the interval pur- 
posely permitted to elapse between the operation and 
final dressing, he continued his letter to his young wife, 
these circumstances illustrating the courage and endur- 
ance so characteristic among men (and women) at the 
time referred to. His case was one of many men who 
had to be succoured that day.” 

Here is another incident which might well be utilised 
by some novelist or poet: ‘‘ For those wounded whose 
condition was serious, accoinmodation was provided in 
camp and in public buildings outside the city of Gwalior. 
Among those so left were three respected officers of the 
Buffs. Of these Captain Chatterton and Dr. MacQueen 
shortly afterwards succumbed to the disease induced by 
the trials of active service. The death of the third, 
namely, Captain Magrath, was attended by a little 
circumstance which showed that the spirit of romance 
persisted to the last in him. During the battle at 
Punniar he, with thirteen men of his company, were 
blown up by the explosion of a tumbril that they were 
in the act of capturing. Captain Magrath, and twelve 
of the soldiers with him, speedily succumbéd, or were 


instantly killed. When his body was being prepared. 


for burial, there, over the region of the heart, was found 
a lady’s glove ; nor was it difficult, bearing in mind some 
of the most pleasant incidents at Allahabad already 
recorded, to indicate the hand to which the memento 
originally belonged.” 

Many interesting details are given of the people and 
climate of the Gold Coast. While Gordon was there, 
Captain Maclean, husband of the unfortunate ‘‘ L. E. L.,” 
died, and the whole of the painful story was revived. 
Next we find our author in Ireland with the 57th Regi- 
ment, known as the ‘‘ Die-Hards ”’; then he is in the 
Punjab, with the roth Foot, where he remained for some 
years. Of the time of the ‘‘gold fever,” in 1852, 
curious stories are related of acts of insubordination 
purposely committed by men who were anxious to be 
cashiered from the army in order to get away to the 
Australian goldfields. The fearful story of the Indian 
Mutiny is once more told in these pages, with incidents. 
which are now published for the first time. After a 
defeat of rebels in 1858 by the Azimghur Field Force a 
number of British wounded were brought to the 
surgeons’ quarters. ‘‘ Among the wounded so brought 
in was Mr. Venables, an indigo planter, a typical 
representative of the rough, ready, and energetic men 
who collectively become the makers of Greater Britain. 
Mr. Venables had, by his own force of character, pre- 
vented open revolt in the district of Azimghur after the 
17th N.I. had mutinied, and by means of levies raised 
and commanded by himself, repelled an attack by the 
latter ; subsequently on various occasions he was in 
actual conflict against the rebels. Gangrene of the 
wounded shoulder took place, and within a very short 
time his death occurred, much to the sorrow and regret 
of those of us with whom he had been associated. After 
his death it was discovered that he wore upon his bosom 
the wedding ring of his deceased wife. She had died at 
Azimghur, and now his body was laid in a grave close 
to the remains of her for whom his affection was mani- 
fest in tangible form.” 

China was the scene of Sir Alexander Gordon’s labours 
in 1860-1, and India again in 1862-8. There were brief 
visits to his home, between his foreign campaigns. 
Sir Alexander rendered great and valuable help in Paris 
during the siege of 1870-1, and subsequently. Once 
he was captured as a spy, and carried off to prison 
amid cries of ‘‘A bas le Prussien!” He witnessed the 
scene in Paris on the fall of the Empire, and he was 
present at many of the deadly sorties against the 
Prussians, superintending the care of the wounded. 
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He assisted in distributing the British Charitable Fund, 
taken over by Colonel Loyd Lindsay. He was with the 
American ambulance in the vicinity of Mont Valérien 
during the terrible firing there, and Ducrot’s sortie. 
Also when hunger began to do its work among the 
residents of Paris, he bore his share of the privations. 
On a few occasions he partook of ‘‘ bifteck de cheval ” 
and ‘‘paté de chien”; but as his stomach rebelled 
against these, he had to put up with one salt herring as 
his meat ration for three days. A lady of distinction 
who had heard that he had a few red herrings for 
distribution, drove to his hotel in her sumptuously- 
appointed carriage to receive one of these savoury fish, 
which proved to be the last. Other anecdotes are 
cited to show the straits to which rich and poor were 
alike reduced. For his humanitarian exertions Sir 
Alexander was made an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, the great and venerable surgeon, Professor 
Ricord, taking from his own button-hole the rosette of 
the Order so highly prized, to place it in that of the 
Englishman. His last venture in Paris was to visit 
Montmartre in company with Laurence Oliphant, to 
witness the disposition of the guns, just before the 
horrors of the Commune burst forth. 

Gordon retired from the service in 1880; and in 1897 
he received the honour of knighthood and was awarded 
the Jubilee medal. 

This volume makes no pretensions to literature, but 
it is better worth reading than many which do, for it is 
a fresh and unsophisticated record of a long and devoted 
service in the cause of humanity. 


A NEW GENTLE ANGLER. 


**On a Sunshine Holyday.” By the Amateur Angler. 
London : Sampson Low. 


WE have seen most of the chatty sketches in this 

unpretending little volume between other covers, 
‘but there is no reason for Mr. Marston’s apology for the 
republication in book form. It will soon, it is true, be 
imperative to protest against the now universal epidemic 
of uninvited encores. Unless the author can be certain 
of appealing to a new and distinct public, the habit is 
one to be discouraged. Now, so much can hardly be 
urged for the present reprint, for readers of the weekly 
angling journal from the columns of which most of the 
chapters are drawn must surely number all the probable 
investors in the book. Yet the ‘‘Amateur Angler” 
addresses himself with so light a touch to a variety of 
‘subjects, either angling or of cognate interest, that we 
‘would fain overlook the offence. Surely, however, he 
might have omitted the four reviews of books, the 
**Compleat Angler,” ‘‘ Familiar Wild Birds” and the 
rest. The attempt to perpetuate reviews of current 
literature in book form is almost foolhardy, since it 
courts comparison, or rather contrast, with a very few 
of the older criticisms, that mostly appeared between 
the respectable covers of bygone quarterlies, which 
could really lay claim to a permanent niche on the shelf. 
This distinction, we think, can hardly be demanded for 
the present slight essays. The best chapters in the 
book are those on the Doone Valley and Test fishing, 
and the latter would have been better still had the author 
not selected it for his startling comparison of the ‘little 
bright eye” of a wagtail to a Réntgen ray! There is 
surely here a confusion of cause and effect that might 
well make the bright-eyed one weep. The illustrations 
are not all unpleasing, but the book would have lost 
none of its charm without their aid. 


FICTION. 


** Sunlight and Limelight : a Story of the Stage Life and 
the Real Life.” By Francis Gribble. London: 
Innes. 


ie ‘* Sunlight and Limelight” Mr. Gribble gives us a 

critical exposition of the manner in which an actress, 
feeling her success under the limelight an insufficient 
fulfilment of her whole nature, cries out for a more 
enduring life in the sunlight, and seeks it, unsuccess- 
fully, through one theatrical passion after another. 
Unsuccessfully, because she always feels that it is the 
artificial glamour of the stage that has given her to her 
overs. In the end she ceases from her pursuit of the 
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sunlight, for the limelight has conquered completely. 
She has learnt that ‘‘ the stage life must always mean 
more to her than the real life.” She knows, also, that 
‘“the love of the stage lover is the one thing she has grown 
to want,” and that real life will at last be real, if she 
marries her fellow-actor, because the real life will then 
take ‘‘ its proper place as the support and inspiration of 
the stage life.” 

This is the idea of Mr. Gribble’s book, the meaning 
of it, the significant skeleton which he clothes with a 
rather bloodless and transparent action. It is not a 
good sign when the abstract idea of a drama is so con- 
stantly patent, so easily detached from incidents that 
have little solid charm of their own for the spectator. 
A well-directed assiduity might abstract and express a 
complete and detailed theme of ‘‘ Sunlight and Lime- 
light” in a column of this paper, and leave little behind 
in the book that was much worth having. It would, of 
course, be impossible to deal so with a fine piece of 
fiction. ‘‘Illusions Perdues,” to take a great example, 
would suffer no abstract to be made of it ; indeed, in 
speaking of the story, one does not naturally say, ‘‘ Is 
it not true and fitting that Inexperience should. . . .?” 
but rather, with the inelegance of enthusiasm, ‘‘ Isn’t 
it beautiful where Lucien sees....?” All that is 
of serious value in ‘‘ Sunlight and Limelight” is con- 
tained in the main idea and the subsidiary ideas that 
follow it up, which could all be adequately expressed— 
indeed, Mr. Gribble does himself express them—in 
abstract terms. His incidents, where they are not 
trivial, are either transparent or ineffectual, not, that is 
to say, self-sufficing, and Mr. Gribble acknowledges 
that they are not. For, like many others, less gifted 
among his contemporaries, he gives an explanation 
wherever his point is of any importance. The irony, to 
take one example, of the lover’s illusion ‘‘ that the stage 
had impaired the very charms which, in truth, the stage 
had brought to light” is frequently explained (as it is in 
the sentence quoted) in more or less abstract terms, as 
if the author knew that he could picture no scenes 
that would allow the reader to draw the desired 
conclusion, to feel the irony for himself. This is the 
science, to use a rather old-fashioned distinction, not 
the art, of presenting humanity in fiction. No one 
would deny that the idea of such an illusion has a value. 
It is clever of Mr. Gribble to think of it, commendable 
of him to be interested in it ; only its value dwindles to 
very little when it is compared with the unexplained 
action that “tells.” Unlike the many others, however, 
Mr. Gribble has the appearance, not of the incapable 
artist with serious intentions, stumbling his best, but of 
the philosophical observer who prefers to handle his 
puppets critically, with superior explanations, than to 
suffer his drama to reveal itself through the action of 
independent characters. This open acknowledgment of 
the explanatory manner, this frank assumption of the 
critical tone, makes Mr. Gribble a far better companion 
than the many others. He is at his best when he gets 
his explanation down to an apophthegm, as ‘‘ For the 
haunting sense that life would be the better for 
dramatic continuity underlies the secret thoughts even of 
those who do their best to make life fragmentary and 
episodical.” It is the philosophical sentence that arrests 
us, not the action, and if we take Mr. Gribble’s 
incidents to be mainly so many aids, more or less 
successful, towards the understanding of a sentence 
that is better than them all—well, then his book is 
admirable. 


‘The Caprice of Julia.” By Lewis Sergeant. London: 
Hurst. 

‘* The Pride of Jennico.” By Egerton Castle. London: 
Bentley. 

“Under One Cover.” Stories by S. Baring-Gould, 
Ernest G. Henham, Fergus Hume, Richard Marsh, 
Andrew Merry, A. St. John Adcock. London: 
Skeffington. 

**Colonel Thoridyke’s Secret.” By G. A. Henty. 
London: Chatto. 


Mr. Lewis Sergeant has written an odd sort of dull 
novel in ‘‘ The Caprice of Julia.” Its oddness is partly 
due to the fact that the matter and the manner of the 
book are vaguely reminiscent of some eighteenth- 
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century tale, wherein the author, with great frankness, 
and many appeals to the reader, retails his escapades— 
how he fared and how he was fooled (especially how he 
was fooled)—when he ventured out into the world asa 
hanger-on ; partly, also, no doubt, to the fact that the 
oddness—to give every man his due—is owing to nothing 
odder than a certain incapacity on the author’s part. 
Meanwhile there are touches in the portrait of the 
capricious Julia that may reward those who have 
sufficient patience to persevere until they find them. 

Where was she born, the German princess, the en- 
chanting heroine of contemporary romance? She comes 
to us because she is wanted, and in ‘‘ The Pride of 
Jennico ” she comes as sweet, as witty, as courageous, 
as true, as generally everything, in fact, as the heart of 
a reader can desire even in a German princess. But it 
is rather a pity that writers of romance should seem 
sometimes to grow a little weary of their ventures at the 
end. The finding and the losing of Ottilie are charming ; 
the hero’s life, during the months of separation, is 
passed—grave, gallant, Georgian as it should be—at 
White’s ; but the regaining of Ottilie is a little meaning- 
less, too much a matter of unnecessary misunder- 
standings, of ascents by rope-ladders, of shootings and 
post-horses. However, the ‘‘ shining wing of flowered 
satin stuff” which Jennico sees trailing on one side of a 
great armchair, as he looks in at Ottilie’s window, and 
his emotion when the satin roses suddenly ‘‘ move as if 
a breeze had shaken them,” are almost as pretty as any- 
thing in the early chapters. 

Example is better than precept, and the six authors 
who write ‘‘ Under One Cover” have combined to add 
fresh testimony to the difficulty, one might almost, for 
practical purposes, say the impossibility, of their 
medium, the short story. It is a very hard lesson to 
learn, and that, of course, is why there are so many 
teachers. There was once, Mr. Baring-Gould tells us, 
an old sea-captain, and he married a young wife whom 
he called ‘‘ Pet.” She died, and the old man took 
charge of a boat which he called ‘‘ The Pet,” and went 
down with all hands in a storm. Mr. Richard Marsh 
gives us to understand that an actor is lying dead in 
the country, and is yet creating a great rdle in London. 
This would be—well, not exactly interesting, for such 
things are rather dull; still, it might safely be called 
impossible. But the man turns out to be not the dead 
actor at all, but his live brother, so that it—whatever, 
by the way, ‘‘it” may be—is not even impossible after 
all. Mr. Marsh then goes on to show that even the 
possession of an odd fancy holds no certain promise of 
success. The ignorant might think that a little Non- 
conformist minister, suddenly endowed with a gift of 
prophecy, or a little inventor who discovers the formula 
for transmuting every material into gold, would be 
invaluable to an author. Although Mr. Marsh does 
not altogether escape being entertaining, he does, on 
the whole, succeed in showing how little such things 
are to be depended on. 

Mr. G. A. Henty, like all the spirited novelists who mis- 
take activity for action, shows a complete insensibility to 
the demands of anything so Philistine as a plot or story. 
The characters in ‘‘ Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret” shoot, 
die, steal, escape, fail to discover an interminable jewel 
secret, muddle themselves up with wills, talk endlessly, 
and otherwise exercise themselves through four hundred 
pages with a conscienceless disregard for the obvious 
duties of a novelist’s characters, which is to combine in 
developing their author’s story. So remiss are they 
that we cannot even guess what the story might have 
been had they behaved in a more seemly fashion. 


‘The Broom of the War-God.” A Novel. By Henry 
Noel Brailsford. London: Heinemann. 


Mr. Brailsford writes of the late Greco-Turkish 
War with the knowledge of a man who has been 
there, who has seen the thing for himself, and 
seen it with a power of observation which misses no 
detail necessary to the complete presentation of the 
picture. The mental phases of Graham, the educated 
man serving as private in the Foreign Legion, are 
treated with great skill: they read like personal ex- 
periences. At first he distrusts himself, his motive in 
fighting for Greece ; and his previous life and train- 
ng, his need of beauty set all his being in revolt against 
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the sordidness of life in the field, and the brutality of his 
comrades. Then little by little the sense of his responsi- 
bility as an educated man among the uneducated 
hardens him; the sight of the exodus of Thessalian 
peasants, ‘‘ the regiment of the disinherited,” shows him. 
that he fights for ‘‘no alien cause, no remote ideal ;” 
and in the work he finds for himself as interpreter of 
the English company, he puts aside his past training, 
accepts the soldier’s life with its sordidness and its. 
great moments, and sinks his need for beauty in the 
discharge of the plain duties of the moment. In ad- 
mirable contrast to this gradual assertion of the 
innate strength of the northern nature is the de- 
moralisation by the life of Palli, the weaker educated 
Greek of Parisian training, a demoralisation that ends 
in tears and desertion. 

The men of the Foreign Legion are excellently 
drawn ; the Cockneys, impudent, obscene, cheerful and. 
brave, and among them Simson with his love-letter, his. 
refined feelings and his vulgar speech; the Frenchmen, 
the grave aristocrat Chanteloup, more careful of his 
men’s comfort than their discipline, and Emile so ex- 
citable that he could only re-live, not describe his 
experiences, who had shot the wounded to be entirely 


at one with his Cretan comrades; Corrigan, once a. 


spick-and-span Irish clerk, going dirty and dazed under 
the pressure of a perpetual panic; the lazy, braggart 
Italians, Ferrari and Grassini ; and behind the Legion 


the undisciplined swarms of shrinking, flying, deserting 


town-Greeks, the braver mountaineers, and the brave 
and gentle Varatasi: we see them all with an amazing 
clearness. 

Mr. Brailsford describes also the march, the fight 
and the retreat with the vividness of a man who has 
gone through them: the march which men begin with 
square shoulders, proud to carry arms, and end worn 
out, only carried forward by ‘‘the brute rhythm” of 


left—right, left—right ; the fight where the shell comes: 


with ‘‘a strange grinding noise, as if the mills of the: 
gods moved through the air”; where a man “‘ delibe- 
rately stakes his life for the joy of battle and the right 
to destroy” ; where the wounded man, his eyes glittering 
‘‘like metal things,” sings in his agony ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-aye”’; the retreat, headed by the white-faced 


Crown Prince, turning from left to right in the hope of 


a salute, in the fear of a bullet, where men go ‘‘ aware 
of their own bodies, warm, sensitive masses doubly 
dear to them because of the perils through which they 
have come unscathed,” with a sob in their throats, 
‘*the rebellion of the flesh against its unwilling heroism 
of combat and retreat.” 


‘A Voyage of Consolation.” By S. Jeannette Duncan. 
London : Methuen. 


Those of us who very particularly appreciate the quali- 
ties of Mrs. Everard Cotes’s serious novels have always 
been inclined to regret ‘‘The American Girl in London.” 
It was bright, but almost everybody writes ‘‘ brightly ” 
nowadays. That is why Mrs. Humphry Ward is so 
popular; she has the courage of George Eliot’s 
opinions, and George Eliot ‘‘dared to be a Daniel” 
Deronda or anything else that was ponderous when 
she felt like it. Heavy fiction nourishes the sub~ 
urban mind and sinks in like heavy liquor. ‘‘Thought- 
ful” women take it as they take stout, and their 
minds ‘‘put on,” in the common phrase, a stone or 
so every six months. All of which brings us back to 
the author of ‘‘A Voyage of Consolation” regarded as 
a humorous writer on perilously conventional ground, 
and not as one among the most subtle and in-seeing of 
our novelists. The humorous line which is only 
humorous is undoubtedly an inferior one to the line 
which embraces human nature, humours and all. It 
requires exceptionally strong treatment if it is not to 
be felt more or less of a ‘‘come-down.” In the 
‘‘American Girl” it did not get this treatment. 
‘* Brightness ” was its greatest merit. It hardly seemed. 
a serious effort made by the author, and claiming to be 
treated with the seriousness she earned long ago from 
all critics. 

This latest book is in the same vein—in fact, it is a 
sequel more or less to the ‘‘ American.” But the treat- 
ment makes the difference in one’s attitude towards the 
two bits of work. The ‘‘ Voyage of Consolation” is 
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patches to the War Office. The former is a graduate | 


far more than “bright.” It is first-rate in its own 
chosen way. Mrs. Everard Cotes has done many 
things with a wider range, but never one better than 
this is, so far as it goes. She shows herself able to 
command all the varieties of laughter from the irrepres- 
sible chuckle of the reader whose palate is delicate and 
not to be tickled by the grinning of every clown through 
every horse-collar, to the guffaw of him who revels in a 
really convulsing farcical situation. All the mise-en- 
scéne is familiar enough ; it would have been extremely 
easy to let the mirth be stale. But it lies in the individu- 
ality of the characters, superficially as they are treated, 
in relation to their surroundings. The catacombs for 
instance. How easy to indulge in guide-book gush 
over their painfully obvious impressiveness, or to 
disgust with the equally obvious small profanities, for 
the sake of the cheap laugh to be got out of them! 
But Mrs. Portheris in the Catacombs, with her eucalyp- 
tus and her meal of candles and boots! Here the joke 
is neither stale nor in offensive taste, and few will be 
able to resist it. This is one of the most broadly 
farcical passages of the book. There are dozens more 
subtly funny and equally irresistible. There is no very 
serious attempt, to our perception, at showing the real 
effect of Europe on naive American intelligences. That 
has been elaborately done by many. Here, with a 
shrewd touch or two to show that the old insight is not 
really asleep, the intention is simply to amuse from 
beginning to end—and gratefully do we acknowledge 
its complete success. 


‘‘Shuffles: a Tale of Four” (Digby, Long), by 
‘Gilbert Watson, would not be a bad sketch of a group 


_ of particularly commonplace young schoolmasters under 


particularly commonplace circumstances, but for the 
appalling number of ‘‘chestnuts” pressed into the 
author’s service and attributed to the characters in their 
jocose moments. We stood many of them with a 
tolerant, not unsympathetic sigh: having burdened 
yourself with humorous people, it is hard to have to 
put new jokes into their mouths for them when fine, 
crusted old ones are ready to hand; but when the 
author makes one of his schoolmasters solemnly narrate 
as a ball-room experience that he could think of nothing 
better to ask his partner than if she liked cheese, and if 
her brother liked cheese, we had not immediate courage 
to turn the leaf. We knew that it would go on “ If 
you had a brother ” and it did. 

‘‘Was She Justified” (Chatto), by Frank Barrett, 
gave us pause: but we reluctantly at last gave it 
that she was not justified in allowing the hero to 
think his wife was dead, thus leading him into 
unconscious bigamy. True, she was exceedingly 
comely and the lawful wife was less so ; in fact, that 
lady had ‘‘ bistre on her eyelids, and wrinkles beneath,” 
... ‘the stain of dye on her scalp”... ‘flaccid 
pleats in her throat,” and ‘‘a vulturine development of 
nose.”” Moreover, the hero felt for her a more than 
marital dislike. There is a breathless moment towards 
the end when we share the unlawful Mrs. Grant’s fear 
that the lawful one is being slowly consumed under the 
garden bonfire; but all ends happily. The book is 
entertaining enough. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


N EXT week Mr. Murray issues the first volume of his 

much-discussed edition of Byron. It reproduces all 
the poems of the first anonymous collection which pre- 
ceded ‘‘ Hours of Idleness,” but were suppressed in the 
latter edition. The exception is the piece ‘‘To Mary,” 
which the poet himself preferred to omit. The whole cf 
the original volumes were called in on the recommendation 
of Byron’s friend, Rev. J. Becher, who took exception 
to certain passages. The family, however, retained 
one copy, which passed into the hands of Mr. Buxton 
Forman. Mr. Murray’s volume is illustrated with the 
facsimilar title-pages of ‘Hours of Idleness” and 
English Bards.” 


Some confusion is likely to arise out of the dual per- 
sonality of Mr. Winston Churchill. The author of 
“*The Celebrity” is quite distinct from the son of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who recently wrote the story of the 
Malakand Field Force, and was mentioned in the dis- 
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of the States Naval Academy at Annapolis ; he quitted 
the sea for newspaper work in New York. 


Tibet and its mysteries are fast attaining to a 
literature of their own. Another important addition 
is being issued immediately by Mr. Fisher Unwin, in 
Captain Wellby’s ‘‘ Through Unknown Tibet.” The 
author and his fellow-traveller, Lieutenant Malcolm, 
did not reach Lhassa, but they experienced many 
stirring adventures during their journey from Leh to 
Peking. The book does not pretend to be more than 
an entertaining description of the captain’s travels and 
observations. 


Lord Wolseley has accepted the dedication of Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s new volume of patriotic poetry, which 
bears the title ‘‘Songs of England.” It is some time 
since the laureate sent out anything important, a fact 
for which the nation is not altogether ungrateful. 
The son of his great predecessor is engaged upon a 
work which will probably occupy him two or three 
years. Lord Tennyson is writing a number of 
additional notes to his father’s poems, which will in- 
clude much entirely fresh information. 


Another travel volume is ready from the pen of 
Captain Guy Burrows, who accompanied Mr. Stanley 
up the Congo, and penetrated further into the interior 
after his companion’s return. ‘‘In the Land of the 
Pigmies” is dedicated to the King of the Belgians, and 
includes an introduction by Mr. Stanley. 


A new monthly organ of county interest is to appear 
in July, devoted, as the title, ‘‘ The Cornish Magazine,” 
suggests, to the folk-lore and matters of interest in the 
** Royal Duchy.” The editor is Mr. Quiller Couch. 


A forthcoming volume of importance to anthologists 
is Mr. H. White’s ‘‘ Apostasy of Wordsworth.” The 
author, who is also known as ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,” is 
editor of the Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS., which 
are in the possession of Mr. Morton Longman. In the 
new work the poet’s verse and prose works are so 
arranged that they speak in their own defence. 


In Mr. Bernard Shaw’s two volumes of ‘Plays 
Pleasant and Unpleasant,” which are now being pub- 
lished, one striking change is made from the common 
form of published drama. In place of the usual bald 
stage directions, there are copious remarks and descrip- 
tions both of utility and humour. In fact, little, yet 
everything, is left to the imagination of the player. 
This might have been expected from Mr. Shaw’s known 
estimate of the English stage. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Cockney Columbus.” By David Christie Murray. 
London: Downey. 


che. characteristic of Americans that chiefly impressed Mr. 
Christie Murray during his visit was their patience. There 
seemed to him to be no limit to the robbery, discomfort, and 
insolence they would put up with, no individual impatience with 
the tyranny of corporate bodies—railways, tramways, munici- 
palities, or what not. And it is in connection with the lon 
suffering of Americans that he tells his one good story. 
darky waiter at a Chicago hotel had just laid a dish before 
a guest, “ who was a man with the typically American eye, which 
is deadly tired and astonishingly alert at the same time. The 
guest surveyed the portion set before him with pronounced 
disfavour, and turned it twice or thrice over with his fork. At 
last, without turning his head, he said, quietly, ‘Say!’ The 
darky lord of the guest’s destiny said nothing, and the guest 
said, ‘Say!’ again. Once more the waiter passed the place in 
silence, and the guest said, ‘Say, you!’ Then the darky, as 
if he were dreaming of a game at cricket, and surveying a 
dream umpire, answered, ‘ How’s that?’ The guest distaste- 
fully turned over his portion once more, and asked, with a voice 
of deep fatigue, ‘What’s this, anyhow?’ The waiter looked 
sidelong at the dish and answered, ‘ Chicken, I guess.’ The 
guest said, ‘ Pretty small, anyhow,’ and the nigger said, ‘ Don’t 
want no microscope, anyhow.’ The guest once more stirred 
with his fork the bone of contention and asked, with a weary 
sadness, ‘ Not for the white meat?’ You never saw a man less 
interested than the waiter, but he looked at the cause of conflict 
aad said, ‘ Well, there it is, anyhow,’ not insolently or defiantly, 
but with a sort of lazy soothing in the tone. The guest turned 
it over again. ‘What's to it, anyhow?’he demanded. ‘ Well,’ 
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said the nigger, ‘I guess it’s chicken.’ ‘You step and geta 
bigger,’ said the guest ; ‘cayn’t make a dinner out’n this, any- 
how. ‘Ain’t no bigger in the house,’ said the waiter. He 
seemed to carry on the conversation out of pure complaisance ; 
but the guest, who was as tired as he was, stuck to him with 
a weary, mild determination. ‘Tolerable small chicken, ain’t 
it anyhow?’ ‘Well,’ said the waiter, ‘it’s young.’ ‘ Now, look 
here,’ said the guest, in the same sad, dreamy way, ‘you step 
and get another.’ Like the unjust judge who was wearied by 
the much beseeching of the widow, the exotic stepped and 
fetched another portion.” It was a sort of diplomatic wrestle 
between level powers, as Mr. Murray explains, a question as to 
who should tire the other out, and “the good old Anglo-Saxon 
grit told at last.” There is nothing so amusing as this little 
piece of observation in the rest of the book, which is rather 
thin in texture, though quite readable. The chapters on 
Australia, first published in the “Contemporary” six years ago, 
are rather duller; but Mr. Murray notes some interesting 
things—the devotion to sport, for instance—which is apt to 
take the not altogether commendable form of watching, with 
warship and excitement, professionals at play. 


“Realism and Romance and other Essays.” By the late Henry 
Macarthur. Edinburgh: Hunter. 


The circumstances under which this book appears would 
disarm criticism if it were necessary for criticism to be un- 
favourable. It is a collection of essays written by a young 
man whose life was cut short before he had completed his 
twenty-fifth year, and it is edited by a committee of his friends 
who were desirous to raise a monument to his memory. They 
have done well in taking this step, for a memorial tribute could 
not have assumed a more appropriate form. The very high 
terms in which his friends speak of him in the preface are 
amply corroborated by the papers which they print, two Prize 
Essays on Burke and Erasmus, a parallel between Thomas 
Hardy and R. L. Stevenson under the title of “Realism and 
Romance,” and “Appreciations” of Matthew Arnold, Mr. 
Swinburne, and James Russell Lowell. If at times these essays 
are marked, as might naturally be expected, by crudeness and 
exaggeration, they have merit of a high order and amply warrant 
the confident anticipation that Macarthur would, had his life 


_ been spared, have risen to distinction as a critic. 


“Poems by Robert Browning.” With Introduction by Richard 


LL.D., and Illustrations by Byam Shaw. London : 
ell. 


Excellent type, excellent paper and illustrations by an artist 
who, as we are assured by Dr. Garnett, “has imbibed tre spirit 
of Browning and proved himself competent to reproduce 
imaginative thought as visible form with no loss of vigour or 
abatement of the sense of reality,” make up the attractions of a 
volume which certainly delights the eye and would appropriately 
adorn any boudoir or drawing-room table. With the selection 


-made from the poems we have no fault to find ; they very fairly 


illustrate, so far as the laws of copyright will allow, the extra- 
ordinary versatility of the poet’s genius. The only unsatis- 
factory portion of this handsome volume is the introduction, 
which, perfunctory and slipshod, might just as well have been 
dispensed with. Dr. Garnett is plainly not one of those writers 
who are of opinion that if a thing is worth doing at all it is 
worth doing well. 


“ A System of Medicine by Many Writers.” Edited by Thomas 
Clifford Allbutt, Regius Professor of Physic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Vol. III., Certain General Diseases ; 
Diseases of the Stomach and Bowels. Vol. 1V., Diseases 
of the Liver and other Glands; Diseases of the Throat. 
London: Macmillan. 


The successive volumes of Dr. Allbutt’s system increase our 
conviction that the complete work will be a magnificent 
treatise, worthy of the best records of English medical science. 
The essays naturally are addressed in the first place to medical 
men, but the editor and his contributors have informed their 
work with a broad philosophical spirit and have made their 
sections not mere empirical guides to practice, but serious con- 
tributions to science. Of the sections in the third volume 
perhaps the most interesting to lay readers is Dr. Rose Bradford’s 
work on the pathology of secretion. Comparatively recently 
most physiologists believed that the chief function of glands was 
to manufacture from the blood an obvious secretion and to 
discharge it through obvious ducts. The salivary glands, for 
instance, form saliva, and discharge it by special ducts into the 
mouth. The liver manufactures bile, and pours it through the 
bile-duct into the digestive canal. Then came the great 
discovery of Claud Bernard, that, in addition to forming bile, 
the liver has the more important duty of preparing a kind of 
animal sugar, called glycogen, a substance of supreme import- 
ance in the economy of the body. The raw material of glycogen 
is brought to the liver by the blood, and the finished product, 
instead of being discharged by any special excretory ducts, is 
returned again to the blood. This was the first discovery of 
what is now called “internal secretion,” that is to say, of the 
formation of substances which are poured into the blood-vessels 
and which by the general circulation may reach all the tissues 
and organs of the body. Since Bernard’s time investigations 
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have been made into the functions of all the major glands, and 
it has been found in most cases that in addition to the known 
secretion there are internal secretions entirely different in 
kind and playing most important parts in the vital activity of 
the body. Moreover, it has been found that a number of glands 
like the thyroid body and the supra-renal capsules secrete only 
internal secretions. Dr. Rose Bradford tells the story of this 
strange new branch of knowledge with the zest of one who has 
had a considerable share in its discovery, and he shows the 
important bearing of the new subject on the treatment of 
diseases. A considerable part of the fourth volume deals in 
more detail with the relation of secretions to disease and with 
the treatment of diseases by injection into the blood of substances 
which normally would be formed by the disordered glands.. 
The medicitie of the dark ages and of modern savages included 
preparations of the bodies of many strange animals, and, by a 
curious turn of the wheel of fate, it has come about that the 
modern pharmacopceia draws some of its most useful preparations 
from the animal kingdom. 


“The Réntgen Rays in Medical Work.” By David Walsh,. 


M.D. With an Introductory Section upon Electrical 
Apparatus and Methods by J. E. Greenhill. London: 
Bailli¢re, Tindall. 


Very soon after the wonderful properties of the Réntgen Rays 
became known they were applied to a number of practical pur- 
poses, At the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
where the authorities do not regard the anatomical mutilation 
of unique specimens with favour, Mr. Boulenger used them to 
make out the structure of the skeleton of a rare species of frog, 
which he was not allowed to dissect. In the surgical wards of 
great hospitals they were employed for the detection of fractures 
or of foreign bodies, such as bullets, within the living subject, 
the disadvantages of exploratory incisions being thus obviated. 
The volume now before us gives a readable and accurate 
account of the apparatus involved in applying the rays to. 
surgical cases, as well as a series of cases illustrating the 
advantage of their employment. The great difficulty of their 
use results from the fact that the photographs obtained are mere 
shadow pictures, and consequently localise an opaque object 
only in one plane. There are now several methods of over- 
coming this disadvantage, and the author describes these with 
sufficient clearness for trained readers. The subject is as yet 
too novel for a complete practical treatise, but there can be no 
doubt that the rays will be used more and more in surgical 
diagnosis, and the volume now before us is a useful preliminary 
treatise. 


“Mother, Baby and Nursery.” A Manual for Mothers. By 
Genevieve Tucker, M.D. London: Unwin. 


It would be interesting to know what venal university granted 
the degree of M.D. to the ignorant authoress of this volume. It 
has seldom been our fortune to see so much unintelligent 
blundering in the papers of candidates rejected at their first 
examination, as this lady has put, with the conscious pride of an 
authority, into her chapters on “heredity” and on the 
“prenatal period.” Later on the volume improves: when the 
authoress comes to write of the washing and dressing of the 
baby and of the mild excitements of the nursery, she displays 
the familiar knowledge of the monthly Gamp. 


' 


“ Hygiene for Beginners.” By E.S. Reynolds, M.D. London: 
Macmillan. 

“Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1897.” By Sir Henry C. 
Burdett. London: Scientific Press. 

“Health in Africa, a Medical Handbook for European 
Travellers and Residents, embracing a Study of Malarial 
Fever as it is found in British Central Africa.” By D. Kerr 
Cross, M.B., C.M. London: Nisbet. 

We have bracketed these three very different books, as their 
titles indicate their contents, and as we have nothing but sincere 
commendation for them. 
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READY 20 APRIL. Price 6s. 


KRONSTADT. 


Being the Story of Marian Best and of Paul 
Zassulic, her lover, together with some ac- 
count of the Russian Fortress of Kronstadt, 
and of those who would have betrayed it. 
By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of “A 
Puritan’s Wife,’ “Christine of the Hills,” &c. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON. 
And all Booksellers. 


Now REapy. Price 6s. 


YOUNG BLOOD. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “My Lord 
Duke,” &c. 

“In ‘Young Blood’ Mr. Hornung is as resourceful, daring, clever, 
-and original as ever... .. One is a masterpiece; this is the kind- 
‘hearted, sanguine, unprincipled, specious company-promoter, Gordon 
Lowndes.”-—-Daily Chronicle. 

‘The book fulfils the first duty of a novel in presenting an admir- 
able and gripping story.”—Daily Mai. 

“There can be no question that E. W. Hornung has scored a 
marked success with ‘Young Blood.’ Mr. Hornung has written a 
number of excellent stories ; but to learn that public opinion has given 
‘its vote to ‘ Young Blood ’ as zs dest will be no surprise.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON. 
And all Booksellers. 


16 THE FORUM. 


APRIL 1898. 


CONTENTS :— 
‘THE DANGEROUS DEMANDS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION. Mitton H. Situ. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST AFRICA. 
Tuomas Gisson Bowtes, M.P. 


“THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Maj.-Gen. Netson A. MILEs. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: ITS RESOURCES AND COMMERCE. 


ILLIAM Excroy Curtis. 

THE ECONOMICS OF GENIUS. Joun Mackinnon Ropertson. 
THE HANDEL REVIVALIN GERMANY. Bruno ScHRADER. 
THE ENGLISH GOVERNING OLIGARCHY. Sipney Low. 
PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG'S ATTACK ON EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. Pror. Cuarves B. Biss. 

IS THERE WORK ENOUGH FOR ALL? Hon. Wituiam T. Harris. 
THE KELERALA. Upson Ciarx. 
RECENT HISTORIES OF LITERATURE. WituiaM P, Trent. 


Lonvon : 
G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, England. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 574, for Aprit, published this day, contains 


A Cot.ection or Works on Art, and the usual Selection of good Books and Sets 
on LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Also fine copies of the Turrp and Fourtxu Foro SHAKESPEARES. 
Post Free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BooxKsELLers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


LERS, of 27 and 29 West 2 Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable te orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, &c. 


‘Tue Distress 1s VERY GREAT. APPLICATIONS FOR HELP URGENT. 
Please help us. 
Treasurer: W. A. BEVAN, Esa. 
Secretar, : PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE, 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
Every Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 


The Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 3s., 2s., rs., and 6d. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED. 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
_ One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WarvEN, ABINGDON. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination 

for Scholarships will be held on 7, 8, and g June. Ten Open Scholarships, at 
least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one 
Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three Prag for sons of Old Cheltonians 
only. Also Scholarships confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinatio 
Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. ’ 
—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES, SURZ, and COLOMBO. 
Managers: { TxDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 


South Africa. 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 


received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. CoumLry, London Manager. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
‘THE SUMMER SESSION will begin on 2 May, 1898, 


and Students then entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholar- 
ships of the combined value of £410 in the following September, as well as for the 
numerous medals, scholarships, and prizes awarded during the period of studentship. 
The Hospital contains accommodation for 695 beds, and arrangements are being le 
as rapidly as possible to place the entire number at the service of the sick , by re- 
opening the Wards that have been closed for want of funds for the last fifteen years. 
The Appointments tenable by Students have recently been increased by more than 
150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and Dresserships in the Departments 
of Ophthalmology, Gynaecology, and Oliology. 


For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of: 


study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply personally or by 
letter to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
AND COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will begin on May 2nd, 1898. 


Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls 
subject to the collegiate regulations. 


The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and 
prizes of the aggregate value of nearly 4900 are awarded poe 


contains e Lecture Rooms and well- 
appoint ratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting 
Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 4 


A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased. 


For further particulars apply personally, or by letter, to the Warden 
of the College, St. Bartholemew’s Hospital, E.C. 


A Handbook forwarded on application. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES, 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 

WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 

THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


£1: 
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THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE ! 


THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O | -£21 0 0 


Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Ltd., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. _ 


Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On rae 
Pw say it will be found very superior to wine usually sold 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with ies 17s. 9s. 6d. 


8s. 


the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britai 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, / 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


INFLUENZA 


is responsible for an alarming increase in the death 
rate, and, although it is always advisable to “keep 
your strength up,” it is doubly so in the presence 
of a frequently fatal epidemic. 


Bovril is strength, and strength is precisely what 
is wanted to fortify the system against infection, or 
to pilot a patient through an attack to a peitaies 


convalescence and recovery. 


Doctors and Nurses well know the value of 


BOV RIL 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, 


Food Specialists and 
Hospital Purveyors, 


LONDON, 


Contractors to Her Majesty's & Foreign Governments. 


CHAIRMAN— 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-like). 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being sub- 


jected to powerful hydraulic 


a finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine, 


ressure, give forth their excess of oil, en | for use 
a product which when prep: ared wit 


water has the consistence of tea, of which it is now beneficially Bite the place wit 
P 
i 


many. 
energy without unduly exciting the system. 


Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, su 


es the needed 
Sold only in labelled tins. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 


Established by MRS. PATERSON in 1874. 


OFFICE : 
CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


Open daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
8 to 10 P.M. 


Chairman: Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A. 
Hon. Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON. 
Mrs. MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 
Treasurer: Mrs. MONCK. 


Organizers : 


Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
te the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 
penses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
Legislation, and to social work. 


OBJECTS. 


ORGANIZATION. On invitation from affiliated Societies 
or Trades Councils, the League sends Organizers to any London 
or provincial district to form new, or strengthen existing, Trades 
Unions. 


B. LEGISLATION. The League has a membership of over 
20,000 women Trade- Unionists, and acts as their agent in making 
representations to Government authorities or Parliamentary Com- 
mittees with regard to their legislative requirements. Complaints as 
to grievances and breaches of Factory and Public Health Legislation 
are investigated by the League, and referred to the proper quarters, 
over 100 having been dealt with last year in this way. 
Cc. SOCIAL WORK. The League arranges entertainments and 
forms clubs among working women. The Paterson Working Girls 
Club meets weekly at the League Offices, which are also a house of 
call for women for purposes of inquiry, complaint, and information. 


A. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 


DREADNOUGHT’”’) 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, i Gul. IV., Cap. 9. 


Patron:—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President:—H.R.H. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


COMMITTEE OF 


Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G. 
tain W. C. ANGOVE, R.N. ca 
Superintendent, P.& O.S. 


LORD HUGH CECIL, M.P. 

Admiral ROBERT COOTE, C.B. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. E. DESPARD, late 
Royal Marines. 

Admiral H. DE KANTZOW. 

EDWARD EDWARDS, Esq. 

Captain JOHN FENWICK, an Elder 
Brother of Trinity House. 

Sir WILLIAM GRAHAM, 


Sir R. VESEY HAMILTON, 


Commander G. HODGKINSON, R.N. 

Captain J. J. HOLDSWORTH. 

Admiral Sir ANTHONY H. HOS- 
KINS, G.C.B. 

Admiral Sir W. HUNT-GRUBBE, 
K.C.B., President of the R. N. 
College, Greenwich. 


MANAGEMENT. 


Captain WILLIAM LADDS, R.N.R. 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House 

Rev. BROOKE LAMBERT, M.A. 
B. , Vicar of Greenwich. 

GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq., J.P. 

P. So NAIRNE, Esq., Deputy-Chair- 


FRANCIS M. OMMANNEY, 


Capt. T. H. S. ROBERTSON- 
R.N 

T. L. ROGERS, Esa., M.D. 

Major The Hon. W. ROWLEY. 

Dr. THOMAS SECCOMBE, R.N. 

S. W. SILVER, Esq. 

Capt. GEORGE R. VYVYAN, R.N.R., 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House. 

SILAS WAYMOUTH, Esq., R.N. 

Captain M. P. WEBSTER. 

Captain C. A. WHITE. 

ALFRED S. WILLIAMS, Esq. 

Sir FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G 


ANKERS. 
WILLIAMS, DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOCIETY. 


I. “ Dreadnought”? Seamen’s Hospital, G 


Greenwich, S.E. 235 Beds. 


Il. Branch Seamen’s Hospital, Royal Victoria and Albert Docks (Station— 
Connaught Road, G.E.R.). 18 Beds. 


Ill. Dispensary for Seamen, 51 East India Dock Road, E. 
IV. Dispensary for Seamen, Gravesend. 


Captains arrivi 
telegraph to the “ 


in the Port of London with urgent cases on board should 
READNOUGHT” HOSPITAL, GREENWICH, stating 


diatel; ly despatched to 


e will 


where the vessel is lying, and an A 


remove the patient to one of the Society's Hospitals. 


All entirely FREE to Sick Seamen of every nation. No Admission Ticket or 
tter of Recommendation or Voting of any kind required. 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The Society is empowered by its Act of Parliament to take and hold Real Estate, 


P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 
way 4 Expansion of the Reformed Churches, The (J. A. Graham). 


TRAVEL. 
Through Persia on a Side-saddle (Ella C. Sykes). Innes. 163. 


History. 
Rome, ‘. History of (W. F. Mason and W. J. Woodhouse). Clive. 
45. 6d. 
DRAMA. 
Pleasant and Unpleasant (G. B. Shaw) (2 vols.). 
5s. per vol. 


Richards. 
FICTION. 
How I Dished the Don (Jo Vanny). Digby, Long. 35. 6d. 


Lost Laird, The (J. E. Muddock). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Sejiorita Montenar (A. P. Crouch). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Chess, The Grand Tactics of (F. K. Young). 


Roberts. 
Dictionnaire Général de la Langue Frangaise (MM. Hatzfeld et 
Darmesteter). Delagrave. 


Mankind, The History of (F. Ratzel) (Part 25). Macmillan. 1s. 


Royal Statistical Society, Journal of the (March). Stanford. 5s. 

Syria and Egypt (W. M. F. Petrie). Methwen. 2s. 6d. 
REPRINTS. 

Farthest North (Vol. I.) (F. Nansen). Newnes. 835. 6d. 

Frozen Pirate, The (W. C. Russell). Sampson Low. 6d. 

Musical Statics (John Curwen). Curwen. 

Old Mortality (Sir W. Scott). Nimmo. 3s. 6d. 

Peacemakers, The (J. S. Winter). White. 6s. 

Reign of Terror, The (2 vols.). Smithers. 16s. 

Song of Solomon, The (Illustrated). Chapman. 7s. 6d. 


Vanity Fair (W. M. Thackeray). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE CUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of 
Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO CUINEAS 

per annum. 
- N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


’ Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis & post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

‘The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of the Training 
Shins Avethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on shore, under the manage- 
ment of the Committee of the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded by the late William Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1000 boys and girls 
are now being supported in these ships and homes. 

An urgent appeal is made to raise funds: Will each reader of this appeal who 
believes in saving the children and sympathises with the work done for their benefit 
in these ships and homes, kindly send a contribution for the support of the children ? 

tributions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the 
and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., and by 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secretary. 
HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 
London Home and Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
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ST. 
ST. 
ST. 
ST. 
ST. 


ERMIN’S 
ERMIN’S 
ERMIN’'S 
ERMIN’S 
ERMIN’S 


UNEXCELLED CUISINE. 
TABLE D’HOTE, 3/- & 5/- at Separate Tables, a Speciality. 


WESTMINSTER. 


High-Class Residential 
Hotel. 


Handsomely Furnished 
Suites or Single Chambers. 


Luxury and Home Com-. 
forts. 


Moderate Charges. 


TELEPHONE NuMBERS—181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 
Tevecrapuic Appress: ‘‘ UNPARALLELED, Lonpon. 


HOTEL CECIL 


LOWDOWN. 
TARIFF. Per Day 
BEDROOMS for one Person (including light and attendance) ... from 6/- 
APARTMENTS (en suite) ” ” ” ooo 80/- 
SALLE A MANGER. 

BREAKFAST (Plain)—Coffee, ‘Tea, or Chocolate, with Bread, Butter, 
6 and 3/6 


rs 


RESTAU RA NT (Onmins Thames 


Embankment, 
LUNCH, 5/-, ord lacarte. DINNER A lacarte. SUPPER hoto cold), 
from 5/-, or a la carte, 


Orchestra, 


Magnificent Banqueting Halls to accommodate up to 1000 persons. 
A, JUDAH, MANAGER. 


DECORATORS 
 FURNISHERS. 


The most comprehensive Galleries in London. 


175 to 181 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 


Cuier Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


- + £4,000,000, | Claims Paid - £38,000,000. 


LUNCH 


ss with Fish, or Eggs, or Meat ... 
| 


Funds 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE- 
on Property of almost every description, at moderate rates. 
xr. x = Ei. 


For the latest developments of Life Assurance, consult the Prospectus 
of the Corporation. Apply for Full Prospectus. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom............ 41 
Any other parts of the World .............+ 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand, are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LimITED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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EAST lONDON 
HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


“nd Dispensary for Women, 
SHADWELL, LONDON, E. 


Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions. 


Patron: 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President : 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 
- Chairman: 
H. W. TRINDER, Esq. 


Treasurer : 
CHARLES CHESTON, Esa. 


bare Hospital is situated in the poorest district of East London. 

It has 102 beds, and receives Infants from their birth without 
cestriction, being the only Hospital having a Special Ward for 
Babies under 12 months. 

Medical and Surgical treatment is also afforded to women as out- 
patients. 

1496 in-patients and 34,941 out-patients were treated in 1896, 
being an increase on the previous year of 258 in-patients and 837 
out-patients. 

Funds are most urgently needed to meet the increasing demands on 
the Charity, and special donations are also earnestly requested towards 
the expense of building and equipping the Convalescent Home at 
Bognor, Sussex. About £1500 being still required. 

Cheques and Money Orders should be made payable to the Secretary 
at the Hospital, and crossed ‘‘ Prescotts.” 

THOMAS HAYES, Secretary. 


THE ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 


QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PATRONS. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
f.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF FIFE. 
HRH. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND MRS. TEMPLE. 
THE DUKE OF FIFE. 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF PORTLAND. 
THE EARL OF MOUNT-EDGCUMBE. 
THE COUNTESS OF LEVEN AND MELVILL. 
LORD ARTHUR BUTLER. THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER 
THE LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL 
AND MRS. ELLICOTT. 
RIGHT HON. SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, M.P. 
LADY HARCOURT. 
THE RIGHT HON. SPENCER H. WALPOLE. 
THE HON. MRS. GERALD WELLESLEY. 
LADY MATHESON. LADY PAGET. LADY TEMPLE, M.C.I. 
HON. ELINOR RICE TREVOR. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Chairman—W. H. WHITFIELD, Eso. 
JAMES BERRY, Esg., F.R.C.S. Enc. MISS L, E. BLACKER. 
S. B. BOULTON, Esq. 

A. A. BOWLBY, Esq, F.R.C.S. Enc. WALTER DOWSON, 
HENRY C. FORDE, Esq. WILLIAM M. FARMER, Esq. 
OSWALD A. BROWNE, Esq, M.B. 

MISS EMMA GOLDSMID. 

TIMOTHY HOLMES, Esg., F.R.C.S. Exe. 
COLONEL ALFRED PEARSON. H. F. POOLEY, Esa. 
MAJOR J. L. STEAVENSON, 


HON. TREASURER.—W. H. WHITFIELD, Eso. 
HON. CHAPLAIN.—THE REV. DACRE CRAVEN M.A. 


TRUSTEES. 
W. H. WHITFIELD, Ese. WALTER DOWSON, Esa. 


The Committee make an Urgent Appeal to the Charitable for Help, 
which is sadly needed. 


THE 


CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Boys’ School—StT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Girls’ School—ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS. 


These Schools, founded in 1749, are for the absolutely free 
Maintenance, Clothing, and Education of the Orphan (fatherless) 
Children of the Clergy of the Established Church of England 
and Wales. 3065 children have been admitted to the benefits 
of these schools, which now contain 220. About 4o children 
are admitted every year. 

A Donation of £10 tos. entitles the Donor to one Vote for 
Life at each election ; and an additional Vote for Life is gained 
by every additional £10 1os. Annual Subscribers of £1 15. 
have one Vote at each of the half-yearly elections ; and every 
additional £1 1s. subscribed annually confers an additional 
Vote. The help of the Clergy is earnestly asked in making the. 
work of these Schools more widely known. 

Only two Church Collections from the Diocese of 
Southwell have been sent to the Corporation during 
the last two years. 

Since the foundation of the See (1884) Seventeen Orphans 
of Clergy who have worked in the Diocese of Southwell have 
been admitted to the Schools ; Eleven from the Diocese are 
now in them. 

To efficiently maintain this work £8000 per 
annum must be raised in Subscriptions, Donations, 


and Offertories. 
PRESIDEN T— 


His GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


TREASURER— 
Rev. Canon E.Lwyn, M.A., Master of the Charterhouse. 


BANKERS— 
Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Rev. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A., Organising Secretary. 
Office: 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


The Royal Association 


IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church Lecture and Reading Room) 
419 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Treasurer—JOHN LOWE, Eso, M.D. 

Hon. Secretaries— 

THE REV. .CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A. ; 

S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Ese. 

Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 

Bank—THE LONDON & WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


THE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION 


Are to promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Deaf and 
Dumb—about 2000 of whom reside in London—by the following 
means :— 
1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instruction among 
the Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have 
quitted school. 

The Dear and Dumps are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the 
sign and manual language. This Association | porn at present 
fourteen services per week in eight parts of London, besides 
several other occasional ones. 

2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb in their own homes. 
3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 
4.—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessi- 
tous Deaf and Dumb persons. 
§.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children 
preparatory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 
The Committee ask whether the reader will not, in grateful 
acknowledgment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION to this Society. 
SusscriPTIoNs and DonaTIONs will be thankfully received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W.; or by the 
Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


16 April, 1898 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


A Cabléegram has been received from stating the following 


results for last month 

From Mill— 

Obtained & $104 Ozs. Of Gold. 
From Cyanide and Slimes Works— 

Profit forthe month... «. 80,429 


ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
14 April, 1898. 


GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, LIMITED. 
Digest of Manager's Report for the month of Fabruary, 1898 :— 
MINE.—Mined 136g tons. 
BATTERY.—10 stamps ran 26 days 20 hours, crushing 1225 tons, yielding 418,686 ozs. 


fine gold. 
TAILINGS.—800 tons treated, yielding 262°5 ozs. fine gold. Assay value of 
residues 1°87 dwts. 


SLIMES.—St for future treatment. 
PROFIT.— 
Total value of output ... $2,826 9 6 
Working expenses... 41,254 4 21 
Head Office, General . nes oe 
and Paris expenses a 269 6 8 
5,523 10 9 
41302 18 9 


The reason of this shortfall in Profit on Mining is, firstly, a short month (namely 
26 days running time); further, the quuntity of ore mined and paid for during the 
month is in excess of quantity of ore milled ; and, thirdly, cone was a falling off in 
the Cyanide clean ie the months of January and February, there being something 
between 50 and 60 ozs. short in the Cyanide for February. This amount of gold is 
ially absorbed in the lead sme'ting furnace, and some, also, has gone into the 
Prussian Blue, and will in course of time be recovered. The Plant being small (only 
10 stamps) it is not al ways easy to have a uniform output. 
CONSTRUCTION.—Four Slime Tanks with stirring gear erected, intermediate 
driving gear being fixed and pipe connexions finished. asonry foundation walls 
for extra four sand tanks built, two of them are set and rivetted up. 
The two Precipitation Boxes for Slimes Plant will be prom about the end of 
| and anticipate all other work in connexion with the Plant will then be 
ish 
Mill run for February was owing to the unshipping of patent guides 
with the Min and the the putting in of new hardwood guides. This 
was fou cessary owing to heavy cost of maintenance of old guides. 
“NATIVE LABOUR still scarce. little rain fell during 
the mont 
Johannesburg, 21 March, 1898. (Signed) R. CAMERER, Secretary. 
Issued from London Office : 120 La need Street Within, E.C. 
14 April, 1898. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


MANAGER'S REPORT for the Month of February, 1898. 


MINE. 


Number of feet driven, tom, and sunk, exclusive 328% feet. 
and waste mined 7678 tons 
Less waste sorted 3a “48. os 24904 99 
Balance milled tons. 
MILL. 
Running time 26 days, 9 hrs., 31 mins. 
Equivalent in fine gold ... ; 3976065 
SAND 
Yield in smelted gold bullion 
Equivalent in fine gold... pad 
. TOTAL YIELD. 
Yield in fine gold from all sources 6622°75 ozs. 


” ” ” ” per ton milled 25°55 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Ona baste of 5184 Tons Milled. 


Sorting and Crushing a | hla 624 10 9 
illing oe oe oso one oe 1,106 19 4 
Cyaniding ns on os ose 8 9 
H. O. Expenses... ae os one ae 16t 4 4 
47,229 12 7 
Development Redemption on 5,184 tons at 65. 3d. ... 
$8,849 12 7 

Profit for Month ... ont os one oe 18,545 7 8 7 
“£27,395 0 3 ° 3 

By MILL GOLD: Value. 
397665 ozs. fine gold at 83/6 £16,602 0 3 

By CYANIDE GOLD: 

2,646" ozs, fine gold sold for ... «10,793 


£27,395 3 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
The Capital Expenditure for the Month of iia is as follows : 


Headgear Extension eos ove ose ove 422 13 
Slimes Plant ee ove ove ove 5519 7 
Slimes Plant :.. woo 440 14 0 
ave ow ove ove ose 128 4 6 
3,125 7 0 
Less development Redemption charged under working costs 1,620 0 o 
1,506 0 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., 
LIMITED, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL =. £120,000. 


Directorate: 
W. H.-ROGERS, Chairman. 


R. O. Goprray am Ma 


(Alternate, C. L. Redwood. x. Major H. 
Rosinow. holtz.) (Alternate, J. G. Hamilton. 


Committee : 
Cuas. Ruse. S. NgumMANN. 


Joun Exuiort. E. Duvat. 
Secretary: | London Sccretary: 
H. R. N&THERSOLE. A. Morr, 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lonpon TRANSFER OFFICE: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
on the working operations of the Company for February, 1898, which shows 
a Total Profit of £19,536 16s. 6d. :-— 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 13,192 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. Cost. 

To Mining Expenses... ove ese ees ose 410,972 12 0 
»» Transport ,, ose eco os ose ods 208 10 9 
Cyanide eco one oe ons ove one 1,592 1 

417,000 9 

REVENUE. Value. 

By Goid Accounts— 

» fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill om $24,430 13 7 
9 2,476°806 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Cy. Works oes ooo 10,435 19 5 
»» .. 88°442 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes — ai ‘i eso 362 16 2 
Slag and by products sold 1,307 12 1 
8,363°179 ozs. £36,537, 3 
The Tonnage mined for month was ar tons, COSt s+. one ove 10,973 18 15 
Less quantity added to stock ove ove 6 11 
16,298 ,, eos 10,972 12 9 

Less waste rock sorted out 3,106 ,, 
Milled Tonnage 13,192 410,972 12 90 


The declared output was 10,331go ozs. bullion = 8, “sy 179 ozs. fine gold. 
And the total yield per ton of fine gold on the Milled Tonnage basis was—12 dwts. 
16°300 grs. 


GENERAL. 
Le dh following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 
mon 


LeveL— ft. 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West. ese ooo 35 
Sinking Winzes ose ooo ove on 25 
Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . ae ne Se 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, and | West... 7o 
Sinking Winzes eco ose eee ose 43 
gTH Lever— 
Driving on Main Reef East ant ose 23 
Sinking Winzes we tk 
460 


The tonnage of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 18,344 tons. 

During the month 3,106 tons of waste rock were sorted out from the tonnage 
mined. The waste rock was of an average assay value of 23 grs. per ton. The roc 
sorted was equivalent to 19’057 per cent. of the total rock handled. 

The 88°442 ounces shown above as gold recovered from the Slimes Work was 
derived from the bottom of the lead melting furnace. 

At the commencement of February it was fourd that the mill shafting had got a 
little out of position, and it was deemed necessary on the rst inst. (cleaning-up day) 
to put this right. ‘This work took some considerable time and occasioned a total 
stoppage of the mill of 81 hours, which, together with the shortness of the month, 
accounts for the short tonnage crushed. The shafting is now in its right position, 


and the battery is again running smoothly. 
H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 
Head Office, Johannesburg, 9 March, 1898. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND NO. 3. 


N OTICE is hereby given that an INTERIM DiviDEND 
of FIFTY PER CENT. (being at the rate of 100 ‘per cent. per 
annum) has been declared by the Board, for the Half. year ending 30 April, 
1898, payable to Shareholders registered i in the books of the Company at 
the closs of business at 1 p.m. on SATURDAY, 30 April, 1898, and to 
HOLDERS OF COUPON No, 3 attached to SHARE WARRANTS 
TO BEARER. 
The Dividend Warrants will be despatched to London from the Com- 
pany's Head Office, Johannesburg, about 17 June next. 
he Transfer Registers will be closed from 2 to 7 May, 1898, both days 
inclusive. By Order, 
13 April, 1898. ANDREW Morr, London Secretary. 
London Office :—120 Bishopsgate Street, Within, E.C. 


BALMORAL MAIN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of this Company will be CLOSED from the 1st to 9th APRIL, 1898, 
both dates inclusive, for the purpose of balancing the Share Registers. 
By Order, JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED, London Agents. 


T. HONEY, Secretary. 
aad 2: B.C. 
23 March, 1808. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
ve for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYsS & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FREDERIC WINNEY SABIN, at the Office 


pton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, 
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Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 16 April, 1898. 
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